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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


xp Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper, - 4 

is Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : : 

xp All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. . 

x¢p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds’ may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. : 

x'p We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the couuty, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written, 

x+y Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x‘ Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. : 

x‘p Accounts are kept with each subscriber, aud 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 


and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those | 


who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. or) 

z‘rin transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in suck cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

xp Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will netain the amount of their commission, and, m 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x+y Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 26, 1847. 























NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, April 23, 1847. 


THE FASHIONABLE CHURCHES OF NEW YORK. 

* Pew in Grace Church for Sale Cheap—A large 
wall pew, in the transept, suitable for a large 
family, being 101g feet long, and wider than usual. 
The owner, being about to leave for Europe, will 
accept a low price, having no further use for it. 
A line addressed to box 97, Post Office, will be 
attended to”. 

“ Pew in Trinity Church to Let—Apply at No. 
119 Greenwich street.” 

“ Grace Church.—For sale, on favorable terms, 
a good pew in the middle aisle, that will seat 
seven persons. Apply to the sexton, or address 
a note to A. B., at the office of this paper.” 

“ Pew for Sale—In the north aisle in Dr. Skin- 
ner’s Church, Mercer street. Apply at 142 
Water street,” 

“ Great Sale of Pews—We understand that the 
pews remaining unsold in the hands of the trus- 
tees of the Bleecker Street Presbyterian Church, 
under the charge of the Rev. Erskine Mason, 
were sold at auction, on the 19th instant, for 
thirty-four hundred and sixty-five dollars over 
the valuation of the trustees.” 

New York Courier and Enquirer. 

If numerous and elegant churches afford any 
evidences of superior godliness, New York may 
be justly regarded as a city greatly abounding in 
grace. Costly temples are springing up in all 
directions, The different religious denomina- 
tions are rivalling one another in church build- 
ing, and the grand struggle appears to be, not so 
much which can be most faithful to their profess- 
ed Lord and Master, as which can erect the most 
magnificent places of worship. Almost all the 
old, plain, and unpretending edifices, in which the 
pious citizens of the last generation prayed and 
dozed, have been torn down, and their places are 
now occupied by the stores and warehouses of the 
children of Mammon, whilst, up-town, in the fash- 
ionable faubourgs, new churches, decorated inside 
and outside like the palaces of kings, open their 
gates to the genteel children of Zion. 

These churches have their various degrees of 
respectability and gentility, just as the millinery 
establishments of Broadway and the Bowery have 
theirs. A fashionable lady would no more patron- 
ize one of your vulgar, plain, religious edifices, in 
a side street, than she would think of ordering a 
spring bonnet in Chelsea. “Dr. Smith is a very 
zealous preacher?” “Qh! as for his zeal, I don’t 
know; but he is such a nice, genteel sort of a 
man; and his church is so very genteel—very 
fashionable, I assure you—quite select and ex- 
clusive!” “Do you still worship at Dr. Brown’s 
church?” “Oh! dear me! no! It’s rayther vul- 
gar, you know; and Mr. Jackson succeeded so 
well in Wall street last year, that we joined Dr. 
Muphine’s church, up-town!” “And how do you 
like him?’ “ Well, the congregation’s uncommon 
genteel, I declare. Why, the Thompsons, and 
the Johnsons, and the Murphys, and the Van 
Blixens, go there. Oh! it’s none but the tip-top, 
I assure you!” And so, my dear friend, on every 
Sabbath, in this godly city, the genteel churches 
are Well filled ; silks and satins rustle bravely in 
the crowded aisles; in soft and sleepy tones, the 
rounded periods drop like honey from the lips 
of the oily preacher; and the fashionable con- 
gregation is as cold, as formal, and as dead. as 
worldly-mindedness can make it! Heaven pities, 
hell laughs, and the angels veil with their wings 
their saddened faces and their weeping eyes! 
Yes; enter one of these “uncommonly genteel” 
propery where the members attempt to rival 
their fellow-men, not in faith, love, purity, and 
virtue, but in the splendor of the building in 
which they affect to worship, and in pretensions to 
fashion and exclusiveness, and you are at once 
struck with the cold, wortdly, Pharisaic character 
of the whole scene. A common: lace, inflated, ha- 
rangue from the pulpit; a hymn sung by 
a well-paid choir; a f ‘ prayer; an 
eager interchange of compliments and recogni- 
tions, as the relieved congregation hurry through 
the vestibulé, and the melancholy scene is over. 
The sons and daughters of Mammon, the yotaries 
of fashion, go home to dinner, more satisfied. 
themselves and farther from God than e aed 


out having heard anything to disturb or alarm the 





St. Chrysostom, when his fashionable hearers de- 
filed the temple of the living God, by making it 
the theatre of vain conversation and meretricious 
display. In vain would the poor and needy seek 
admission to these magnificent churches. A very 
fashionable lady of this city, Whose mama enjoyed 
for many years an enviable reputation for supe- 


‘| rior industry and energy at the wash-tub, it is 


said, once replied to a worthy divine, who was 
exhorting her to be less arrogant to the poor, as 
they were of kindred blood, and would, throu h 
the Redeemer, share equally with the rich the 
glories of the celestial abodes, that she “had no 
idea that genteel people would mingle there with 
the poor, as there would be for the latter back 
seats in the Kingdom of Heaven!” Many of our 
professors of Christianity appear to be very much 
of the same way of thinking, and, indeed, goa 
little farther ; for they wil! not allow the poor a 
“back seat” even in the earthly temple, building 
for themselves exclusive houses of prayer, where 
no vulgar aspirations are permitted to mingle with 
the incense of elegance, refinement, fashion, and 
fancy-stock, fortunate lot-holding aristocracy ! 

The notices which are appended to this article 
will inform you that our genteel disciples, even in 
the house of prayer, do not forget the “main 
chance.” Mammon does not doze. Church stock 
is among the best in the market. Not for nought 
is this modern Christianity served by godly stock- 
jobbers in Wall street, holy directors of banks, 
and spiritually-minded speculators in “the indigo 
and tobacco line!” Shares in these church-build- 
ing enterprisés ate sold like those in the Long 
Island railroad ; and, as you perceive, pews are 
set up at auction and knocked down like so many 
lots of tea, coffee, or sugar. A thing hardly dream- 
ed of in the days of the Apostles! 

Often have I contrasted the aspect of one of 
these fashionable temples with that presented by 
some humble country church, far away from the 
din and turmoil of the crowded haunts of men. 
Whilst all nature sang a hymn in honor of the 
sacred day— 

The bridal of the earth and sky— 

I sought the village church. The tinkling of its 
bell came with a clear, soft cadence on the ear, 
and was borne far away among the hills, where it 
was heard echoing like the faint notes of distant 
music. No showy equipage rolled along; no 
sleepy son of Mammon, nor daughter of luxurious 
indolence glorying in her tinselry, were there. 
But the children of industry were assembling 
there, to kneel at the free altar erected by their 
fathers for the worship of the trueGod. A psalm, 
penned of old by the sweet singer of Israel, was 
sung ; the whole congregation uniting in the sacred 
melody. No pealing organ or scientific choristers 
were there; but the strong, clear voice of man- 
hood, the melting tones of woman, the soft accents 
of youth, and the feeble notes of age, all mingled 
in one solemn, heart-born song of praise! The 
tune to which the sacred words was sung was one 
of those plaintive airs which tradition records as 
having been in frequent use among the suffering 
Covenanters, in the stormy days of the Scottish 
persecution; and what a thrilling interest was 
thus added to the simple harmony of that holy 
psalm! A sound like a shower of leaves in au- 
tumn rustled through the church, as old and young 
turned over the pages of the book in looking for 
the passage which the minister announced for his 
text, The sermon which followed was the ear- 
nest, solemn, faithful exhortation of a dying man 
to dying sinners. And then there was a baptism. 
A subdued murmuring sound throughout the 
church was heard as the youthful couple slowly 
walked up the middle aisle to the front of the 
pulpit, where the father took his helpless off- 
spring in his arms, with an awkwardness that had 
withal a solemn and touching pathos. As the 
pastor descended from the pulpit to perform the 
simple rite, there was a general movement in the 
congregation; forms were seen bending over the 
humble galleries, and joyous young faces, where 
awe and curiosity were strongly blended, peeped 
over the pews; but when the name of the infant 
was pronounced, there was a perfect stillness 
throughout the assembly ; it seemed as if an angel 
had overspread the people with his wings, so hush- 
ed and holy was the calm! 

I have seen the haughty supporters of a faith “by 
law established,” assemble on the Sabbath in tur- 
retedand consecrated cathedrals ; I have witnessed 
the “devotions” of purse-proud sons of successful 
commerce in marble and painted edifices, but I 
never saw among them this holy fervor of the sim- 
ple worship offered within the wood-built walls of 
that lowly village church! Let us rejoice, my 
friend, that there are hundreds of such churches 
within this mighty land! Worldliness, and pride, 
and vanity, a cold and formal Pharisaism may per- 
vade too many of our city churches ; but through- 
out the broad domain of this republic there are 
thousands and tens of thousands who, laughing 
at the pretensions of a pseudo-aristocracy, reap 
the reward of honest labor, and offer unto God 
the homage of a contrite heart. Are they not the 
genuine disciples of the faith, the health and 
strength of the republic ? 

Joun Smitu THE YounGceER. 
—_—_—_——__>——_———. 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Barrimore, April 24, 1847. 
The Iillumination—Pennsylvania Freeman. 

Mr. Eprror: The illumination in this city, on 
Wednesday evening, in celebration of the “ glory 
of our arms,” “small business,” as you may 
consider, is the “town talk,” and the newspapers, 
especially the “Sun,” are of course making their 
penny out of the affair. It is amusing to watch, 
after an occasion of this kind, the corrections of 
mistakes and supplyings of omissions in that lumi- 
nous journal. Mr. A. has been bespattered with 
praise for his display of patriotism, and Mr. B. 
must have an equal share, especially if he be a 
good customer in the advertising line. This dis- 
play of the patriotism of tallow, by the bye, afford- 
ed a cheap mode of advertising for many people, 
especially the “‘ genteel taverns,” which got puffed 
in all the papers, for nothing ; and what if the 
“ groggeries” did not get “noticed” by the papers, 
they had the consoiation of being at least “ noticed?’ 
by the people; for they did not fail, every one of 
them, to "laminate on the occasion—as much as to 
say: “While glorying over the trophies of War, 
don’t forget his twin-brother, Rum.” 

It was laughable to observe the struggle to 
show off, and the expedients resorted to, on ‘this 
“glorious occasion” ~ One. place, we observed 
potatoes converted into candlesticks, and cut in 
two, at that! The idea was a capital one; and if 
it were only extended a little, and the potatoes 
used as seed, what a patriotic crop might be 
raised! Why, like the fabled teeth sown by 
Cadmus, they would doubtless spring up “a band 
of armed men,” ready to do battle in Mexico, or 
wherever our disinterested patriotism might next 


seek “fields of glory,” or extensions of the “area 
of freedom.” 

The newspaper publishers vied with each other, 
most patriotically in the illumination line, each 
striving to be more t ent than the other. As 
everybody expected, the “Sun” came off “first 
best,” while the “ Argus” office (the old citadel of 
Democracy) looked as “darkly bright” as on the 
night of ae election defeat! Ee “ American” 

ce was, of cou refalgent,” to use one of its 
own phrases. What else ceald ‘it be, and hope to 
escape the withering charge of “ Federal Toryism.” 
On its walls were suspended the names of a num- 
ber of the killed and living war spirits, from Gen. 
Taylor down to Midshipman Shubrick ; but mira- 
bile dictu! not the first letter.of the name of Col. 
Clay, the “unfortunate young officer,” as they re- 
cently called him in one column, while lauding the 
ide wikereineanthstonny ¥illiond tn, whoa intsiged 
ing where inconsistency. 0, when 
in, asthe Whig editors are, most of them, now 
ery er reference to the present unholy war 
and Menst, Ps ie. bee ke 2 

I fear that you | worked a cruel disappoint- 
Pennsylvania th: 


i man, in. correcting the errors 
a — x the New York 
0 unintentionally promulged by the New 





wherein ‘they announced thet i hat: bdgeen edhe? 
r 3 BS 


ally connected with-your journal; for the first- 
P- appeared. eager t aity. spe wight 











them, than his undeserved and hasty sneers. But, 
unfortunately, not even the noble cause of free- 
dom is sufficient to restrain’ men, when once the 
mania of partisanship has seized their souls! 
Having said this much on this point—more than 
I intended to say—I dismiss the subject, by re- 
questing of my friends to allow me the poor privi- 
lege of announcing my changes of opinion, if any, 
in my own time; as to my enemies, | have nothing 
to hope from them, while I may safely defy them 
to do their worst. J. ES. 





BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, April 17, 1847. 

Mr. Brox: Much has been, written, and still 
more said, of the “halls of the Montezumas,” and 
of the anticipated “revelling” of our army there. 
Who would have thought that to the Boston city 
marshal would belong the honor of first attaining 
to this metaphorical distinction? But so it is! A 
few weeks since, I mentioned the unexpected de- 
scent of our Marshal Tukey upon a company of 
terrapins, engaged in “shaking props” at the Ter- 
rapin Coffee House. This week he made a pro- 
fessional call, one evening, at “ Montezuma Hall,” 
on Utica street, when quite a number of gamblers 
were secured and lodged in jail. “’Taint no use!” 
the lay breakers may as well give it up as a bad 
job at once, for the marshal is too much for them. 

The collision which took place on the Fall River 
railroad some weeks ago seems likely to prove an 
expensive affair to the corporation. The friends 
of Dr. Hitchcock, who was killed at the time, com- 
menced an action for damages against the compa- 
ny, in behalf of the widow and children. The 
case has begn adjusted, and the company have 
paid to the claimants the sum of $4,500, and have 
received a discharge from further liability. The 
engineer through whose carelessness the accident 
occurred has given bail to the amount of $500 to 
appear at the next term of court. 

On Monday last, the venerable Dr. Benjamin 
Shurtliff died, after a protracted illness, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. Dr. S. was a na- 
tive of Plymouth, in Plymouth county, and gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1796. At the time 
of his death, he was the oldest physician in this 
city, and the oldest honorary graduate of Harvard 
University. 

The ship Heber left this port on Thursday last, 
for Canton, China. She carried as passengers a 
company of missionaries, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
Moses C. White and Judson D. Collins, who go 
out under the auspices of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and Rev. Messrs. E. Doty and J. V. 
N. Talmadge, of the Reformed Dutch church. 

Appropriate religious services were held on 
board at 11 o’clock, in which Rey. Dr. Anderson 
and Bishop James united with other friends of 
the cause, of different denominations. The occa- 
sion was solemn and interesting. 

The relief barque Tartar, which sailed last 
week with supplies for Ireland, put back into port, 
and was towed up by’the steam-tug R. B. Forbes 
on Sunday morning, in a leaky condition, and much 
disabled. She was out in the gale of the 8th, and, 
being fgrced to shift her cargo, became leaky in 
her upper works. Her cargo was put up in bags, 
but by some means her pumps became filled up 
with grain, and refused to do their office. A sim- 
ilar misfortune seems to have befallen another re- 
lief vessel, which sailed from Philadelphia about4 
the same time. . 

The increasing number of newspapers publish- 
ed here~is really surprising, for scarce a month 
passes without some new candidate for public 
favor springing up. ag 

The “Yankee py a keen, cute weekly, 
which discourses of folks and things in general, 
and which has heretofore been issued at Gardiner, 
Maine, has been removed to this city within a few 
weeks. Its editor is William A. Matthews, Esq., 
a gentleman who seems well calculated to sustain 
the good temper of the Blade, as well as the keen- 
ness of its edge. A new paper, the “ Excelsior,” 
has also issued its first number in anticipation of 
the day of publication, (May 1st.) It is devoted to 
the support of the order of the Sons of Temper- 
ance, and is quite prepossessing in its first appear- 


ance. 

The “Boston Bee,” one of the best of our daily 
journals, has recently passed into the editorial 
charge of Isaac F. Shepard, Esq., who is also one 
of its proprietors. Mr. S. has long been known 
to our community as a gentleman of high literary 
merits, and both as a poet and a prose writer he 
has gained many testimonials of public approba- 
tion. An acquaintance, of even schoolboy date, 
enables me to add, that Mr. Shepard’s many ex- 
cellences of character in private life, both as a 
man and a Christian, have secured to him a large 
circle of friends, and will qualify him well for the 
position he has assumed. 

From some cause not well understood, there 
seems to be considerable trouble at Cambridge, 
with the undergraduates of Harvard University, 
of late. Quite a number of expulsions have taken 
place, but the evil seems not to be much abated. 
During a faculty meeting the present week, a fire 
was kindled on the doorsteps of President Ever- 
ett’s dwelling-house, by which the door and case- 
ment were much injured and defaced. The un- 
popularity of the President is the cause assigned 
for this, and severat other outrages of a similar 
character. It was reported, on the morning 
after the faculty meeting alluded to, that Mr. 
Everett sent in his resignation of his office to the 
trustees of the institution, but that it would not 
probably be received. The result of Mr. Everett's 
election seems to be the very reverse of anything 
that could have been anticipated, and his place 
must be far from comfortable. 

A story is published, in the Aflas and some 
other papers, this morning, of a recent fire at Wil- 
liamstown, by which the college library, and the 
building containing it, were burnt. The whole 
appears, however, to be a miserable hoax, got up 
probably by some foolish student, whose love of 
mischief exceeds that of truth. G. F. B. 





For the National Era. 
LAYS OF REFORM.—No. 4. 


BY DR. J. E. SNODGRASS. 


“ Let the deud bury their dead.” 


Not to the doubting few alone, 

e Who asked for time to bear - 

His aged father to the tomb, 
With filial love and care— 


Nor to tae pressing crowd alone, 
Who watched with eye, 

The movements of the Mighty One, 
Where’er he passed by— 


Cometh those words, so seeming stern 
In purpose, as in sound ; 

But unto many in our day, 

# Among Christ’s followers found ! 


Who are “the dead” but such as cling 
To empty form and creed— 
Growths of a cold and barren soil, 
, From Superstition’s seed? 
Nought else are they—hence ye, who claim 
Christ’s followers to be, 
Mast burst these fetters from your limbs 
Ere ye are truly free! 
Then, to “the dead” dead things intrast, 
And onward press your way, 
Until fair and Justice p 
Shall o’er the Earth bear sway ! 


Live in the Present, not the Past— 
Life is a solemn : 
Up! then, and do a true man’s work, 
And thus Truth’s triumph bring! 
Bavtimorg, 1847. - 
—_—- 


: From the Norfolk Herald. ‘ 
IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS IN ACCOMAC CO., 
VIRGINIA. 


. Accomac Courr Hovss, 
, March 29, 1847. 












Stephen Hopkins, Richard J. Ayres, Richard P. 
Read, William Stran Custis, Thomas H. Parra- 
more, Smith K, Martin, Thomas J, Grinaldo, and 
Nathaniel Topping, who reported the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were adopted, 


viz: 

On the 31st August last, the people of Accomac 
county assembled in public meeting, to take into 
consideration questions of vital importance to 
themselves, growing out of the division of the 
Methodist Episcopal church on the subject of 
sLavery. Regarding that institution as civil in 
its character, they conceived that they had an un- 
doubted right as citizens to manifest their concern 
in the course of the church in reference to it. 
Whatever affects that species of property neces- 
sarily affects those who are members of the commu- 
nity in which it exists ; and whatsoever association, 
ecclesiastical or other, which assumes to itself the 
right to take action upon it, must expect that ac- 
tion to undergo review on the part of those who 
are most deeply interested. Any attack, it mat- 
ters not from what quarter, which may be made 
upon that institution, is necessarily an attack 
upon those who are connected with it; and the 
very first law of human nature, the principle of 
self-preseryation, affords amplo justification for 
such resistance as may be demanded by the nature 
and circumstances of the occasion. Against the 
Methodist Episcopal church, the people of Acco- 
mac had shown no hostility; nor had they felt 
themselves in any wise authorized, as a people,.ta 
interfere in her affairs, until, departing from her 
“ways of pleasantness” and her “paths of peace,” 
she chose to wage an unhappy warfare, in which 
the rights and intcrests of the people here were 
directly put at stake. They saw the Methodist 
Episcopal church of these United States, in Gen- 
eral Conference assembled, without the interfer- 
ence of “the (so called) world,” voluntarily pro- 


posing to themselves and adopting a “plan of di- |! 


vision” on the slavery question. They saw that 
division actually take place under two distinct 
(Northern and Southern) organizations, and, to 
their mortification and regret, they found their 
own fellow-citizens, the great body of the Metho- 
dists of Accomac, living in a Southern slavehold- 
ing country, giving in their formal adherence to 
that Northern organization, whose anti-slavery 
sentiments are in positive conflict with the safety 
of Southern rights and Southern institutions. In 
view of these justly alarming circumstances, and 
feeling themselves deeply aggrieved by the hos- 
tile attitude which was thus assumed, the people 
of Accomac felt themselves compelled to take some 
action in the premises, and accordingly was held 
the public meeting to which reference has been 
made in the commencement of this report. Dur- 
ing its sitting, the utmost order and decorum pre- 
vailed, and, although composed of those who had 
met to express their opposition to the course pur- 
sued by the Methodists of Accomae, all its pro- 
ceedings were conducted with manifest respect 
for the feelings of that portion of our fellow citi- 
zens. The only remarks submitted on that occa- 
sion were delivered by the Hon. George J. Scar- 
burgh, in compliance with special invitation from 
a large number of respectable gentlemen, as being 
the highest judicial officer of our county, whose 
participation would give dignity to the proceed- 
ings, and be an assurance to the Methodists of 
Accomae, and to all the world, of the peaceable 
intentions of those who composed the meeting, and 
were distinguished throughout by the truly kind 
and affectionate spirit in which he appealed to the 
members of the Methodist society. The report, 
embodying the views of the meeting on the sub- 
ject of its deliberations, was couched in most cour- 
teous and friendly terms, and concluded with a 
resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to prepare a suitable address. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution, a committee, com- 
posed of sixteen citizens, none of whom, it is be- 
lieved, were hostile to the church, published an 
address, which reviewed at great length, in a spirit 
of candor and liberality, all the important points 
involved in the question, and this “in those re- 
spectful terms which (to use the words of the ad- 
dress itself) should be employed between brethren, 
neighbors, and fellow-citizens.” After the right 
hand of fellowship was thus extended to them, in 
a spirit so conciliatory and frank, the question 
naturally arises, What course was subsequently 
pursued? We regret to state, that all these re- 
monstrances have. been utterly unheeded. The 
proceedings referred to have been scoffed at, and 
those who participated in them have been subject- 
ed to unmitigated denunciation and abuse. It was 
understood for a time that the Methodists of the 
county themselves intended to prepare a reply to 
the address; instead of this, however, it appears 
that a reply was procured from an editor in the 
city of New York, through the columns of a news- 
paper. That reply, endorsed, sanctioned, and ex- 
tensively circulated by the Methodists here as 
THEIR reply to the address, teems with the harsh- 
est strictures upon the motives of some of our most 
respectable citizens, assailing in particular the 
private and official character of the Hon. George 
P. Scarburgh, heaping contumely and reproach 
upon the tribunals of the Commonwealth, and con- 
taining the grossest anti-slavery sentiments, which; 
disseminated among us, are of the most incendi- 
ary and truly dangerous tendency. For these 
views, however revolting in their nature, we are 
left in no other alternative than to hold those who 
circulated and sanction them as responsible for 
the same: therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we entertain the highest ven- 
eration for that principle which accords to every 
individual the utmost freedom in the choice of his 
religious creed; but that we cannot view as re- 
ligious any doctrines, in whatever church they 
may exist, which tend to endanger the peace, 
property, and lives, of our fellow-men ; espeeially 
in this light do we regard the dangerous doctrines 
of Abolition. 

2. That we esteem it to be the sacred duty of 
patriots to sustain the institutions of our own 
State, and that the time has now arrived when thé 
condition of things in Accomac requires that every 
citizen should stand forth in defence of the insti- 
tutions of the South. 

3. That the propagation of anti-slavery senti- 
ments in our midst is dangerous in the highest 
degree to the peace and interests of our country. 
and deserves our unqualified condemnation an 
abhorrence. 

4. That the Northern Methodists of Acco- 
mac, by their avowal that “the Methodist Epis- 
cipal church is anti-slavery in doctrine and disci- 
pline;” by their avowal that, “as a body, we are 
and always have been opposed to the system of sla- 
very, as defined and sustained by the laws of every 
slaveholding State in the Union ;” by their avowal 
that “the Methodist Episcopal church has ever 
borne a faithful and explicit testimony against 
slavery as a great evil, and sought by all safe and 
practical means to extirpate it ;’ and that those 
efforts to extirpate it “were only relaxed in mer- 
cy to the slaves themselves,” (disregarding, of 
course, the rights and safety of the owner ;) by 
their avowal that “we have looked at the system 
only as we found it in the statutes of the slave- 
holding States; and we have found it contrary to 
our views of morality, as taught in the precepts 
of God’s holy word, and have held ourselves bound 
to testify against it, and to seek its extirpation by 
all suitable moral means and measures,” have ad- 
vanced opinions subversive of the rights of prop- 
erty, and calculated to endanger the lives of our 
citizens. ; Ae 

5. That their efforts to bring the judiciary of 
the State into disrepute are at war with our no- 
tions of the first duty of the citizen, and are cal- 
culated to obstruct the impartial administration of 
justice. 

6, That we regard the coarse and slanderous 
attacks made through the columns of the newspa- 
pers upon: the Hon. George P. Scarburgh as ut- 
terly unworthy of Christians, and as emanating 
only from hearts black with falsehood and ma- 
lignity. 

ce That we, who know him, have the fullest con- 
fidence in his stern integrity, his unsullied patri- 
otism, his high moral worth, and his eminent 8 
abilities, and that he deserves the thanks of the 
le of Accomac for his firm and able defence of 
ee Tint we cannot aise the Northern Ab- 
olition allies of the Methodists of Accomac as par- 
ties to the contest ; and the effort to hand us over 
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11. That, in this public expression of our opin- 
ions on this great question, we wish it to be distinct- 
ly understood that we are determined never for a 
moment to abate in our vigilance and zeal, and 
that we can neither be misled by the non-commit- 
alism of the pretended friends of our cause, nor 
driven, by the open opposition of its foes, from the 


stealthy but certain progress of Abolition. 

12. That a committee be appointed to present, 
as soon as practicable, a copy of these resolutions 
to all persons who are or may be candidates to be 
voted for at the next election in this county, and 
that said candidates be respectfully requested to 
return to the committee an early answer, saying 
whether they do or do not concur in the sentiments 
contained in said resolutions. 

On motion, L. C. H. Finney, John W. H. Par- 
ker, and W, Stran Custis, were appointed the com- 
mittee to present to the candidates a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions, as directed in the 12th res- 
olution. 

On motion of Edward P. Pitts, 

Resolved, That. a committee be appointed to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Pee won and res- 
olutions to the Hon. George P. Scarburgh. 

Whereupon, Edward Pitts, John W.H. Parker, 
and Louis C. H. Finney, were appointed such 
committee, 

Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the 
president and secretaries, and published in Rich- 
mond and Norfolk papers. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Rost. J, Poutson, President. 

W. Srran Custis, } Serctais 

Joun W. Gutter, —, 


—_ 
For the National Era. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF A BIRD 
JUST VISIBLE IN THE DISTANT SKY. 


Brave swimmer of the upper sea, - 
Small rover in a boundless realm, 
Soaring far off, on pinion free, 
Wild liberty thine only helm. 


Still wider stretch thy circle vast, 
More swiftly cleave the yielding air, 
Pour thy clear carol on the blast, 
And glory in the sunlight fair. 


Oh! blithely breast the airy tide, 

And onward, upward, urge thy flight, 
High over earth in rapture ride, 

Where cloud hath never dimmed the light. 


Bathe in the erystal ether cool— 
Grove, meadow, city, lost to view— 
wae all sway of mortal rule, 
Too narrow and too low for you! 


I see thee, little feathered king, 

With leaping heart and swimming eye; 
How can I otherwise than sing 

Of Life and Immortality? 


What is it that I love so well, 
In the wild stroke of thy free wing? 
And wherefore does my bosom swell, 
Thy glad carol echoing ? 


Ye mind me of my mission grave, 

To press to realms of nobler height; 
You tell me that a spirit brave 

Is needed for the Christian fight. 


And as in fearless, happy joy, 
I see you float so far above, 
Types gleam from out the sunlit sky, 
Of Gov’s free, boundless, mighty love! 


’Tis love creates the spirit’s home, 
And forms the life of deathless souls; 

From mother’s arm to the still tomb, 
The river of His mercy rolls! 





Yet Manis merciless! Oh, Gop! 
Pardon our sins, we humbly crave; 

‘Then, underneath thy banner broad, 
Prepare us to go forth and save. 


Each selfish thought or grovelling aim 

Absorb, dear Father, in thy love, 
Which, like to Israel’s pillared flame, 

Aye guides me to my home above. 
The time approacheth, haste the hour, 

When inward sin and outward wrong, 
Dark ignorance, tyrannic power, 

Shall perish mid millennial song: 
When the sweet day of jubilee 

Shall dawn upon the ransomed slave, 
And, his degraded mind set free, 

Man stand erect on Error’s grave. 


No chain of golden ingots wrought 
From rich Golconda’s treasures rare ; 

No wreath of flowers, with dew drops fraught, 
Twined by some joyous maiden fair— 

In beauty or in strength can vie 
With the great bund of brotherhood 

Which the kind hand of Gop shall tie 
Around all human hearts, made good. 


Then soar away, thou little friend, 

Light playmate of the silvery cloud; 
Bright omen thou to me dost lend, 

Still pour thy song so sweet and loud! 
S. C. B. 
CincinnaTI, April, 1847. ; 

anise easenn tats 
From the People’s Journal. 


THE FIRST CRIME: A TALE OF IRISH 
FAMINE. 


BY ELIZABETH W. TRACY. 


Two days had passed, and still no food had 
reached their lips. It was now evening, and al- 
though the sun had set, the heat of the summer’s 
day remained in all its oppressive fervor. Brian 
O’Sullivan looked around upon his wife and help- 
less family, and a momentary gleam of ferocity 
flashed from his sunken eye—for the first time, 
the murmur of impatience rose from his lips. 
The cry for food had died away; but when he 
met the subdued glances of his poor starving 
children, his heart swelled with intolerable an- 
guish. No sound was heard, save occasionally 
the stifled groan of the youngest child, the little 
Norah, who lay on astraw pallet, resting her fe- 
vered head upon her mother’s breast. Thus the 
hours passed, unmarked by any change. Some- 
times, but very seldom, there was a heart-rend- 
ing appeal for food, and the low cry of hunger 
burst from the lips of the younger children. 
Midnight came, and found the mother still watch- 
ing by the bed of her dying child ; the inmates of 
the wretched hovel had sunk to rest upon the 
earthen floor. Mary O’Sullivan sat in breath- 
less silence, listening to the uneasy and unrefresh- 
ing slumbers of her helpless family, and gazing 
on the wasted face of her favorite child. Some- 
times a heavy sigh, or a low moan, attracted her 
attention ; and, directing her eyes to where the 
sleeper lay, she would descry, by the feeble rays 
of the flickering rushlight, a skeleton arm stretch- 
ed forth, or the shadowy figure of some child, 
who had arisen to obtain a little water to cool its 
parched lips. At length, from mere exhaustion, 
she fell into a heavy slumber, from which she was 
aroused by the tones of her husband’s voice. 
She started wildly; for never before had words 
of such fearful meaning met her ear. 

“Mary, achora, you shall not die, if these hands 
can get you food!” he exclaimed. “I have been 
driven to this, not through my own faults, but 
from the heartless cruelty and oppression of those 
who can, and will not, save us. Shall I see my 
children dying about me, while there is plenty in 
the land. 

His wife, terrified and amazed, glanced timidly 
in her husband’s face, and there she met a look 
that chilled her very heart’s blood—the look of 
determined guilt and vengeance. Bursting into 
tears, and unable to reply, she pointed to their 
sleeping child. O'Sullivan kissed the little suffer- 
er, and for a moment the severity of his gaze disap- 
peared; but the emaciated face of his poor, pa- 
tient. wife, recalled his recollection ; the aw- 
ful thought that she also was dying for want of 
food almost maddened him. 

“ Mary, avillish ay AP yp I lose you too!” 
he exclaimed. wildly. “God of heaven, she is 
dying! And I have crouched upor my knees, 
and begged for'a part of the dog’s food, a crumb 
of bread, to save you, darling of my heart; but 
I was spurned from the oppressor’s door, and told 
to be gone, and work for my food. Even then I 
could have forgiven the hard hearts that worked 
our ruin ; I could have blessed them.on their beds 
of down, and prayed that the chills of poverty 
might never reach them ; but now the cup of sor- 
row is filled, and I will not see my treasures die, 
before 1 have made another effort to save mare 

He arose hastily. trembling from. exhaus- 
tion, quitted nachin, Mindldert tencabes of 22 
teen, rushed after and, overtaking him a few 
steps from the door, t of him to return. 
They were able to beara little longer, he said ; and 
as soon as the morning dawned, he would seek for 
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child into the path of guilt and shame; and, O! 
how the strong heart of the unhappy father 
throbbed with agony, as he thought of the time 
not far distant, when his chrildren knelt around 
him, and with their infant voices joined in the 
prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” Brian 
O’Sullivan remembered this; and, embracing his 
son, he besought him, with tears, to turn to the 
home of innocence, and let him do the errand 
alone, And thus they parted. 

Shawn stood for some moments, listening to the 
sound of his father’s footsteps, as he hastened on 
hislonely way. His mind was strangely confused 
by all he had heard and witnessed, and he could not 
bring himself to believe in the possibility of his 
father’s committing a crime; that father who 
had seemed, to his young imagination, the very 
emblem of all that was good and holy. He could 
not believe that the God he had served so faith- 
fully would desert him now, in the hour of trial 
and danger. 

The summer’s morning dawned, and brightly 
the sunbeams fell upon the home of misery. Home, 
did I say? Alas! how many such homes darken 
our beautiful and fertile land ; how countless now 
such s¢enes of desolation. The happy birds, flit- 
ing among the green branches, sung their song of 
praise, and the fragrant breath of the fresh flow- 
ers arose on the breeze to heaven. Without, all 
was joy, peace, and contentment; but within the 
wretched hovel, there was deep sorrow—sorrow 
that might not be controlled. 

“Where is father?” demanded a low, sweet 
voice. “O, mother, there is something tearing me!” 
placing her hand upon her wasted breast. 

“Hush, avilish, hush!” whispered her weeping 
mother, “you will soon be free from pain, aroon!” 

She knew not how truly her words would be 
verified. One of the children arose, and hastened 
to the door, hoping to obtain some tidings of their 
father. Gloomy and disappointed, he returned to 
his place by Norah’s bed. A convulsive spasm 
shook the child’s frail body ; and again her brother 
sprang to the door, to look in vain for his father’s 
return. The dying sufferer clasped her little 
hands in agony; she strove, but fruitlessly, to 
reach her mother, that she might embrace her. 
Her head fell back, and the glazed eye and parted 
lip told that all was over. Just then a step was 
heard on the threshold, and Brian O’Sullivan 
strode, or rather tottered, into his wretched home. 
Flinging a small bag of potatoes on the ground, he 
rushed to the bedside. 

“Mary—Norah—acushla agus asthore machree!” 
he cried, wildly, “I have brought you food. But, 
Father of Mercies, what is this?” touching the 
lifeless hand of his child...“Dead! O, my darlings 
and are you gone forever? gone from the heart! 
that love you? But your sorrows are over ; and 
perhaps it is better,” he continued, mildly, “ far 
better, that no forbidden food has stained those 
spotless lips. 1 would not have that departed 
spirit proclaim her father’s sin among the angels 
of heaven. No, ahagur! your eyes cannot now 
upbraid him; and your ears are deaf to the voices 
that mourn over your early death.” 

The elder children, aroused from their stupefac- 
tion by the sight of food, hastened to spread the 
scanty fare, consisting of a few cold potatoes ; they 
would not touch the miserable food, until they 
had prevailed on their father and mother to share 
it with them. Brian O’Sullivan, lifting his eyes 
to heaven, fervently returned thanks to God for 
his mercies, and besought a blessing on their scan- 
ty meal; he had, for the moment, forgotten the 
means by which that food was procured, but when 
the remembrance of his guilt crossed his mind, he 
was paralyzed with horror, that he should presume 
to lift his hand to heaven, he who had broken the 
commandment of God. The blood rushed to his 
temples, and, covering his face with his hands, he 
burst into tears. Deep sobs were only heard ; and 
bitterly did they reproach themselves for having 
given way to one word of complaint, and thus 
causing their father such agony of soul. His feel- 
ings becoming more composed, he strove to speak 
some comfort to his. children, and with faltering 
voice desired them to eat. The children looked 
at each other in silence, then at the food, and 
their souls recoiled from the idea of touching it ; 
had it been the deadliest poison, they could not 
have loathed it more. Poor and humble as they 


‘were, they had been nourished on the bread of 


honesty, and they dared not violate their sacred 
principles. 

“Father,” said the eldest boy, “we cannot 
touch that, we would sooner die; we do not blame 
you, father, mavourneen; it was not done for your 
own sake, though the hunger was sore on you, but 
for the sake of your starving children.” 

“Now I can thank God with an unblushing 
face,” said Brian. “I can thank him for his mercy 
in keeping you untouched by guilt, among so 
many trials and temptations, and may he pardon 
me for my many sins.” 

The latch of the door'was raised. “It is the 
soggarth,” exclaimed Brian, hastening to meet his 
beloved pastor. Joy illumined the countenances 
of all, on beholding their only friend, into whose 
faithful bosom were poured their sorrows, and, 
although poor himself, he lost no time in supply- 
ing their wants; but one young heart was stilled 
forever; no human aid could make it throb again. 
Not in the secrecy of the confessional did Brian 
O’Sullivan relate the fearful adventure of the pre- 
vious night, but in his lowly cabin, by the bed 
whereon his dead child slept. he, on his knees, 
confessed to the minister of God that crime, which 
to him appeared of awful magnitude. The good 
priest was deeply moved, for never before had the” 
lips of that humble penitent breathed forth such 
a declaration ; never before had the soul of the 
prostrate sinner been stained with guilt; and as 
he, in agony of spirit, “smote upon his breast,” 
and prayed aloud for mercy, the glance of displeas- 
ure faded from the priest’s face, and, as the tears 
rolled down his aged cheeks, he whispered in the 
poor penitent’s ear the welcome tidings, that the 
broken and contrite heart is not despised in 
heaven. By the voice of the world, Brian O’Sul- 
livan would be branded as a thief, a midnight 
robber. O, if those who would thus coldly and 
heedlessly condemn him could have but entered 
his poor home, how would their hearts have melt- 
ed into sorrow! Could they have but gazed on 
the lifeless remains of the child whose spirit 
was with God, as she lay on her ragged bed, hold- 
ing in her cold grasp a bunch of wild roses—affec- 
tion’s offering to the dead—and listened to the 
voices that arose to heaven, seeking the forgive- 
ness the cold world would deny, surely, in such 
a scene, they would have read their own condem- 
nation. 

The charitable and anxious priest hastened to 
restore the stolen food to its owner, and to obtain 
from him forgiveness of the crime, without ex- 
posing the criminal, and thus O'Sullivan was 
saved from the consequences of that guilt into 
which want and starvation had plunged him. 

This is no exaggerated picture of the sufferings 
or the virtues of the Irish peasantry. Surely, a 
brave, moral, and religious people will no longer 
be permitted, in the midst of plenty, to endure 
such sufferings. We might have turned a still 
darker page, and yet not have dealt in exaggera- 


tion; we might have consigned the victim to a 


soathsome prison, and left him to rot there, with- 
out a shadow of hope. We might have followed 
his wretched family. through lonely Wanderings, 
and seen them spurned from the door of plenty by 
pampered menials. Surely, such a state of things 
cannot last forever! Surely, the peace and com- 
fort, nay, the very lives of the community, are not 
to be sacrificed for the sake of the children of 
prosperity! It is time that the great ones of our 
land would consider the cause of the people. Fear- 
ful is the calamity impending over them; and 
unless active steps are taken to ayert the threat- 
ening ruin, we fear much that the virtue of our 

countrymen Will fall = sacrifice—the virtue 
that no trials could hitherto overcome. You, who 
shudder at the recital of. the crimes committed by 


the love of guilt do our poor countrymen resort to 
the “wild justice of revenge;” and you, who 
thoughtlessly condemn them, know but little of 
the struggles often endured before they stumble 
in the path of virtue. 
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him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away,” was the reply. 

“ And how is this to be understood?” said his 
wife. 

“¢Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away, 
are the words of him to whom all and every thing 
belongs that I possess,” rejoined Lavater. “Iam 
the steward, not the proprietor. The proprietor 
desires me to give to him who asks of me, and not 
to refuse him that would borrow of me; or, in 
other words, if I had two coats, 1 must give one 
to him that has none; and if I had food, I must 
share with him who is an hungered and in want. 
This I must do without being asked. How much 
more, then, when asked ?” 

This, continued Lavater in his diary, appeared 
to be so evidently and incontrovertibly the mean- 
ing of the verses in question, that I spoke with 
more than usual warmth. My wife made no fur- 
ther reply, than that she would take these things 
to heart. I had scarcely left the dining-room a 
few minutes, when an aged widow desired to speak 
with me, and she was shown into my study. 

“Forgive me, dear sir,’ she said ; “excuse the 
liberty I am about to take. I am really ashamed ; 
but my rent is due to-morrow, and | am short six 
dollars I have been confined to my bed with 
sickness, and my poor child is nearly starving. 
Every penny that I cauld save, I have laid aside 
to meet this demand, but six dollars are yet want- 
ing, and to-morrow isterm-day.” Here she opened 
a parcel, which she held in her hand, and said: 
“This is a book, with a silver clasp, which my 
late husband gave me the day we were married. 
It is all I can spare of the few articles I possess, 
and sore it is to part with it. Lam aware it is 
not enough, nor do I see how I could ever repay. 
But, dear sir, if you ean, do assist me.” 

“T am very sorry, my good woman, that I can- 
not help you,” I said, and putting my hand into 
my pocket, I accidentally felt my purse, which 
contained about two dollars. These, said { to my- 
self, cannot extricate her from her difficulty—she 
requires six—besides, even if they could, I have 
need of thismoney for some other purpose. T'urn- 
ing to the widow, I said: “Have you no friend, 
no relative, who could give you this trifle ?” 

‘“No; not a soul! [ am ashamed to go from 
house to house ; I would rather work day and night. 
My excuse for being here is, that people speak so 
much of your goodness; if, however, you cannot 
assist me, you at least will forgive my intrusion, 
and God, who has never yet forsaken me, will not 
surely turn away from me in my sixty-sixth 
year !” 

At this moment, the door of my apartment 
opened, and my wifeentered. I was ashamed and 
vexed. Gladly would I have sent her away, for 
conscience whispered, “Give to him that asketh 
of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.” She came up to me and 
said, with much sweetness— 

“This is a good old woman. She has certainly 
been ill of late. Assist her if you can.” 

Shame and compassion struggled in my dark- 
ened soul. “I have but two dollars,” I said, in a 
whisper, “and she requires six. Ill give her a 
trifle in the hand, and let her go.” 

Laying her hand on my arm, and smiling in 
my face, my wife said aloud. what conscience had 
whispered before, “Give to him that asketh of 
thee, and. from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.” 

I blushed, and replied, with some little vexa- 
tion, “Would you give your ring for the pur- 
pose ?” 

“With pleasure,” answered my wife, pulling 
off her ring. 

The poor widow was either too simple or too 
modest to notice what was going on, and was pre- 
paring to retire, when my wife called her to wait 
in the lobby. When we were left alone, I asked 
my wife— 

“ Are you in earnest about the ring?” . 

“Certainly. How can you doubt it?” she said. 
“Do you think I would trifle with charity? Re- 
member what you said half an hourago. Oh! my 
dear friend, let us not make a show of the Gospel. 
You are in general so kind, so sympathizing, how 
is it that you now find it so difficult to assist this 
poor woman? Why did you not, without hesita- 
tion, give her what you had in your pocket? And 
did you not know there were yet six dollars in 
your desk, and that the quarter will be paid to 
usin less than eight days?” She then added, 
with much feeling, “Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat or what ye shal] drink, nor 
yet for your body what ye shall put on. Behold 
the fowls of the air ; they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” 

I kissed my wife, while tears ran down my 
cheeks. “Thanks, a thousand thanks, for this 
humiliation.” 

I turned to my desk, took from it six dollars, 
and opened the door to call in the poor widow. 
All darkened around me at the thought that I had 
been so forgetful of the omniscience of God as to 
say to her, “I cannot help you”” Oh! thoufalse 
tongue, thou false heart! If the Lord should mark 
iniquities, O Lord! who shall stand ? 

“ Here is what you need,” I said, addressing the 
widow. At first she seemed not to understand 
what I meant, and thought I was offering her a 
small contribution, for which she thanked me, 
and pressed my hand ; but, when she perceived I 
had given her the whole sum, she could not find 
words to express her feelings. She cried— 

“Dear sir, I cannot repay it. All I possess 
is this little book, and it is old.” 

“Keep your book,” I said, “and the money too, 
and thank God, and not me, for verily I deserve 
no thanks, after having so long refused your 
entreaties. Go in peace, and forgive an erring 
brother.” 

I returned to my wife with downcast looks, but 
she smiled and said— 

“Do not take it so much to heart, my friend. 
You yielded at my first suggestion; but promise 
me, so long as I wear a gold ring on my finger, 
(and you know that I possess several besides,) you 
will never allow yourself to say to any poor per- 
son, ‘I cannot help you. ” 

he kissed me, and left the apartment. When 
I found myself alone, I sat down and wrote this 
account in my diary, in order to humble my de- 
ceitful heart—this heart which no longer than 
yesterday dictated these words: 

“ Of all characters in the world, there is none 
I would more anxiously avoid being than a hypo- 
crite. To preach the whole moral law, and fulfil 
only the easy part of it, is hypocrisy. Merciful 
Father! how must I wait, and reflect, and strug- 
gle, ere I shall be able to rely on the perfect sin- 
cerity of my profession! 

«J yead over once more the chapter [ had read 
this morning with too little benefit, and felt more 
and more ashamed and convinced that there is no 
peace except where principle and practice are in 

erfect accordance. How peacefully and happily 

might have ended this day, had I acted up con- 
scientiously to the blessed doctrine I professed. 
Dear Saviour, send the Holy Spirit into this be- 
nighted heart! Cleanse it from secret sin, and 
teach me to employ that which thou hast commit- 
ted to my charge to thy glory, a brother's welfare, 
and my own salvation !” 

—_——_—_._————_ 


‘IMPORTANT DECISION. 


It has been recently decided by the United States 
circuit court in Boston, that a bridge built over 
navigable waters, under the authority of a State, 
is not indictable as a nuisance in the courts of the 
United States. ‘ i 

[This decision was given in a case brought 
against the proprietors of a bridge built ovér the 
Acasknet river. J udge Woodbury, in render- 
ing his decision, remarked, that in an indictment 
against a corporation for obstructing the naviga- 
tion of a river, but which had been authorized by 
a State law, the construction as to its acts must be 
liberal in its favor. Nothing can be deemed an 
offence by such a atporation in the courts of the 
United States, except what has been made so by 
the Constitution, or a treaty, or an act of Congress. 
These courts being of limited jurisdiction under a 
Government. of limited powers, a case must be 
clearly within its jurisdiction, or it will be. dis- 
missed whenever and however the objection 1s 
made. The only mode of punishing acts, as crimes, 
which obstruct the navigation of rivers and ports 
Within the limits of a State, and are not now crimes 
under the laws of a State, or the United States, is 

further legislation by Congress under its au- 
thority to regulate foreign commerce, and that be- 
tween the States, declaring what obstructions shall 
be penal, if not removed or modified, and in what 
court the offence shall be tried.] 

Motion to quash the indictment was allowed, 
and the defendants discharged. 

ee 

Tur Fesenvs.—The central relief committee of 
the Society of Friends in Dublin have received 
seven thousand pounds per Cambria, from their 
brethren in America, = . 
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xr The reader’s attention is directed to our 
correspondence on the first and fourth pages of 
to-day’s Eva. — 





EDUCATION IN OHIO. 


We are indebted to Mr. Gatoway, Secretary 
of State of Ohio, for a copy of hfs report on the 
condition of the common schools of Ohio, for the 
year 1846, As usual, it is a record of criminal 
delinquency. No State possesses more means of 
educating its whole population than Ohio, and yet 
her legislators are scundalously negligent. The 
appointment of a State superintendent might 
remedy the evil to a great extent, but the Whig 
and Democratic members of the Legislature think 
more of their petty party squabbles than of pro- 
moting the efficiency of the common school system. 

We shall glean a few statistics in relation to 
public instruction : 


Wholedistricts - - - - - 5,676 
Fractional districts - - - ~ 956 
Common schools - - - - 7 4,332 
Maleteachers - - - - 7 %,081 
Femaleteachers - - - - * 1,988 
Enrolled scholars—Male - - - 19,834 
Female - - - 15,029 

Average daily attendance—Males- = - 43,714 
Females - 36,367 


Wages of teachers from public funds— 
Males- - - - =~ $115,999.33 


Females’ - 2 J its - 45,258.89 
Wages of teachers from other funds— 

Males- - - - = 22,237.88 

Females - - - - 10,245.88 


According to this table, a male teacher, on an 
average, receives about $53.53 a year—a female 
teacher $28! What sort of ability can such wages 
command ? 

Mr. Galloway says, that by a comparison of 
these statements with those of last year, it will be 
seen that the sluggishness of subordinate officers 
has increased. Every effort has been made, by 
writing, to induce them to make full returns, but 
they cannot be reached. 

The total number of white youth in the State 
between four and twenty-one (the colored people 
are generally treated as if they had no souls) is 
728,638. 

Mr. Galloway estimates the number of whole 
districts at from 10,000 to 11,000—of fractional, 
at from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Taking Meigs county as holding an average 
position in point of instruction, he makes the fol- 
lowing estimate for the whole State : 


Male teachers - - - - - 12,000 
Female teachers - - - - - 11,000 
Scholars in average daily attendance - 330,000 
Schools . - - - 21,000 to 23,000 


Wages paid male teachers from public 
funds’ - - - - - - $250,000 
Wages paid male teachers from other 
SE ee tet SE ate. tore 
Wages paid female teachers from public 
funds - - 2 s ‘ ss 
Wages paid female teachers from other 


145,000 


125,000 


sources - - - - - - 30,000 
Enrolled scholars Scie - = 500,000 
Monthstaught - - - - = 63,308 


If these be even proximate estimates, the results 
are startling. 
Of the 728,638 white youth of the State, only 
330,000 in daily attendance on the common schools! 
On an average, there are fourteen scholars to 
one teacher; on an average, each school is taught 
three months in the year, for which the average 
sum of $14 is paid a female teacher, and $33 a 
male! 
The total insufficiency of the system is at once 
obvious. They must be poor teachers who occu- 
py themselves only occasionally in the business of 
insteuction. 
The difference between the wages of males and 
females must strike every mind. The auditor of 
Meigs county, says the report, states that the aver- 
age of wages paid males was $13.60, and females, 
$4.88 per month. In New York, the average of 
wages paid to both sexes, per month, was as $13.37 
to $6. We anticipated some comment from Mr. 
Galloway upon the miserable injustice of this dif- 
ference; but, instead of this, he deduces from it 
an argument in favor of the employment of female 
teachers, as a matter of economy! Oh! 
Now, just look at it. The services of female 
teachers, up to a certain agé of the pupil, are just 
as valuable as those of the other sex, if not more 
so; and yet they do not receive half as much! 
What reason can be alleged for the difference, ex- 
cept the simple one—man wills it, 
What kind of talent will six dollars a month 
command? The girl of all work, or the kitchen 
maid in a private family, in our large cities, may 
get $71 month. And shall the woman to whom 
we intrust the first care of our children’s minds 
and manners, be paid less than this? What re- 
spectable woman will occupy such a position, if 
she can help it? ~ 
Poor pay, poor service. The report furnishes 
specimens of the qualifications of many teachers 
in Ohio. One correspondent writes: ‘“ Not more 
than one in ten of the teachers in this part of the 
State is capable of teaching. There are teachers 
employed who could not give the cost of five bush- 
els of corn at 183 cents per bushel.” 
Another: “ One-third of our teachers cannot do 
the simplest sum in the rule of three.” 
Another: “I was present at an examination of 
three applicants who were not able to spell half 
the words propounded.” 
Another: “ Many parents in our neighborhood 
have withdrawn their “children from the public 
school, in consequence of the incompetency of the 
teacher ; we havenot had for six years, in any dis- 
trict in our township, a teacher qualified to teach 
writing, reading, and arithmetic.” 
Another : “ There are not eight teachers of com- 
mon schools in our county qualified. One has 
been teaching four years, who cannot do half the 
sums in compound addition; and four of whom I 
know cannot write nor spell as well as one-half of 
the children under 12 years of age.” 
Well, what else can be expected under a system 
which allows its managers to pick up teachers, hit 
or miss, as they can find them, and. pay them not 
so much as the common laborer receives? And 
yet, for the sake of economy, the report recom- 
mends the employment of females, because they 
will work for next to nothing! If a little more 
economy were practiced in the outlays for canals 
and railroads, and a great deal more liberality 
shown in public education, it would be far more 
honorable and advantageous to the State. 
The school fund of Ohio is respectable, but, of 
itself, inadequate to the wants of the State. 
It is thus classified in the report: 
Virginia military school fund = -_: $138,033.957 
United States military school fund - 119,871.092 
Connecticut Western Reserve school 

fund - - - z a = 


158,659.008 
School section No.16 - a 


- 999,963.264 


Total amount of irredeemable com- 
mon school funds loaned to fund " 
commissioners, and constituting 
part of the State debt - - - 1,413,527.301 
——————=————— 





The interest on this fund, distribut- 


ed during the year to the several 
disticts,ig = =. 
Amount ofcommon schoolfundpsid == 
to the several counties by the State 200,459.241. 
Total amount distributed to the sev- 
theyear = = + 288,660.753 
al , State common school fund consisted of the 
Balanon in Treasury, Nov. 15, 1846 $31,775.565 
iedon the grand list, and paid by 


$88,201.512 





- - 
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Tax on lawyers and.physicians = - 
Tax on insurance and bridge com- 
panies - Se ss 923.620 


$4,909.210 





Tax on banks - = + = 27,920,530 
Surplus revenue, interest at five per 

cent. -  - ? - + = = 94,268.816 

3 232,294.241 

Amount distributed - - - 200,459,040 

Balance in Treasury - = © $1,733.201 








The report wisely urges the expediency of a 
law similar to that which exists in other States, 
“by which all the counties would be required to 
yaise an amount corresponding to that furnished 
by the State.” 


s 





WHERE ARE WE? 

The National Era, April 15th, in an elaborate 
article on the prospect of parties, speaks ot In- 
diana, and says: “‘Lhe old parties appear to be 
perfectly indifferent to what is in fuct the true 
issue before the country—Shall slavery be ex- 
tended by the power of the General Government, 
or not?” Will the editor tell us who are the par- 
ties to any such “issue cefore the country” as 
this? Weure not. Our issue is the abolition of 
slavery; und we are not to be diverted from it 
to battle upon any such inconclusive issue as this 
of the extension of slavery. And if the Liberty 
party will not make this issue, surely the Era 
will not pretend that either the Whig or Demo- 
cratic party hold it up, or are likely to hold up 
such an issue. [t is an issue Without parties. 

The same Era says, in reference to a Presi- 
dentiul nomination, “before next May, a pretty 
correct opinion can be formed of the character 
of the tickets to be presented to the people, and 
of the final policy of the old parties, and then 
we can shape our nominations accordingly.” We 
had thought that the Liberty party was formed 
in 1840, on “a pretty correct opinion” of the 
“policy of the old parties ;” and hence the neces- 
sity for an independent party was so manifest, 
that we did not expect to see one of our standard 
bearers at thisate day waiting for new develop- 
ments of the policy of the old parties, before he 
can decide what the Liberty party ought to do. 

The “rank and file” will be “wiser than their 
teachers are,” and solve this deep problem by 
holding a convention, and nominating men wor- 
thy of their support, and let the old parties fix 
upon their policy and their candidates as they 
may. What is it to us, whether the old parties 
do this or that—except as their crimes and blun- 
ders may help us to break them down ? 

The plain English of the Era’s proposal we 
take to be—“ wait and see if the Whigs will not 
nominate Judge McLean, and pledge their party 
against the extension of slave territory ; and then 
we will abandon the Liberty party, and support 
them on this issue.”—Emancipator. 

To our old subscribers, and all those who are 
familiar with our course as an editor, the article 
above will carry its own condemnation upon its 
face. But for the sake of those who do not know 
us so well, we shall make this inconsiderate im- 
putation the text for a few general remarks. 

It is sufficient to say of the closing paragraph 
of the article, that the version given of our pol- 
icy is utterly groundless ; there is not one particle of 
truth in it. 

As to our waiting for “new developments,” 
what has the Emancipatcr, what has the whole 
party, been waiting for during the last two years? 
For “new. developments.” Common sense dic- 
tated that there was an obvious impropriety in 
committing a political organization to a particular 
candidate some two or three years before an elec- 
tion; and the same common sense, we think, jus- 
tifies the remark of the Albany Patriot, that “it is 
well to leave the matter till a period which will 
just afford an opportunity fairly to make our ar- 
rangements, and carry them into effect with spirit 
and completeness.” 

Does the Emancipator impute to the Albany 
Patriot, Liberty Press, Mercer Luminary, Cincinnati 
Herald, Herkimer Freeman, and Bangor Gazette, the 
same motives it is pleased to ascribe to us? It 
would be well for the editor of that paper to cor- 
rect this habit of passing judgment dogmatically 
upon the motives of his co-laborers.* 

The course of the old parties, the action of the 
next Congress, may be of such a character as to 
force many adherents of the former into our ranks. 
Such ought to have some voice inthe selection 
of the candidate to be voted for. This is but just 
and politic. 


fication in the action of parties, the peculiar char- 
acter of their nominations, may dictate to the 
Liberty men the selection of a candidate next 
spring, different from one that might seem suitable 
the ensuing fall. 

Who has raised any question about the “ne- 
cessity of an independent party?” It may suit 
the purposes of the Emancipator to excite distrust 
of our opinions on this point, but we beg leave to 
assure our readers, that, should we at any time 
change our views in regard to such “ necessity,” 
we shall announce it at once openly, and not seek 
to entrap them. Any other course would be per- 
fidious. 

What the same paper says of our.remarks on 
the issue before the country, is calculated to con- 
vey false impressions. The subject of the article 
referred to was not “the prospects of parties,” 
but the complexion of the next Congress in refer- 
ence to the Wilmot proviso, and the remarkable 
political movements in the South, which we were 
recording for the special benefit of Whig and 
Democratic politicians at the North. We were 
anxious to fix their attention on the fact, that 
while they slumbered, the Southern sections of 
both parties were consolidating their forces for_ 
the final defeat of the Wilmot proviso, and the 
indefinite extension of slavery by the General 
Government. We were striving to show that 
this with them was the paramount question, which 
they concurred in tendering to the country as the 
main issue to be tried in every local and general 
election. 

It was in view of this state of things at the 
South, of the apparent apathy of the Northern 
public, and of the fact that this great question 
would, in all probability,come up for final settle- 
ment in the next Congress, that we remarked— 
“The old parties (meaning in the free States) ap- 
pear to be perfectly indifferent to what is in fact 
the true issue before the country—Shall slavery 
be extended by the power of the General Govern- 
ment or not?” 

We repeat the remark; it is the real issue now 
before the country—the one which, from the na- 
ture of the case, must be frst tried and determin- 
ed; and the parties to it are the slaveholders on 
one side and the non-slaveholders on the other. 
The slaveholders have already formally appedr- 
ed; the non-slaveholders must stand the trial, 
whether they will or not. Itis an issue that can- 
not be evaded. It has been solemnly made, and it 
must be settled. If the non-slaveholders of the 
country, if all those who are unwilling to see the 
Government abandoned to the slave power, refuse 
to meet this issue, judgment will be entered 
against them in default, and slavery will triumph. 

But the Emancipator denies that this is any is- 
sue at all. “Our issue,” it remarks, (that is, the 
issue of the Liberty party,) “is the abolition of 
slavery, and we are not to be diverted from it to 
battle upon any such inconclusive issues as that 
of the extension of slavery.” We may be dull, 
but we never separate the two. The final object 
of all our endeavors, of course, is the peaceful re- 
moval of slavery; but we believe it is an article 
in the anti-slavery creed, that the extension of 
slavery is one great means of perpetuating it, 
while its limitation must powerfully conduce to its 
extinction. 

If this be true, when the practical question is 
forced upon us, “Shall slavery be extended or 
not by the power of the General Government?” 
it seems to us wondrously like the quixotic trans- 
-cendentalism of “universal reform,” to wrap our- 
selves up in the folds of our party dignity, and | 
announce that “me are not parties to such an is- 
sue.” On the contrary, the Liberty party, par 
eminence, is a to this issue; and if it fail to | 
meet it wisely, it Will prove falsé to its trust, and: 
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to see the day when it shall not be required ; but 
they must endure forever. At present, we regard 
this organization as a necessity; and such will it 
continue to be, we doubt not, for many years. 

Entertaining these views, we cannot make the 
mere party organization an idol, or an adherence 
to it a test of any man’s orthodoxy on the subject 
of slavery. But, at the same time, it seems to us 
the dictate of sound policy for those who have 
committed themselves to it, and believe in its ex- 
pediency, to adhere to its nominations, when the 
candidates nominated are honest and capable, and 
where there is not most conclusive evidence that 
such adherence will prove an actual obstacle to 
the success of the principles, which are greater 
than the organization. 

On all these points, each Liberty man must be 
persuaded in his own mind. We would rather 
see a man err honestly, than dlindly obey his par- 
ty.. God forbid that the day should ever come 
when the mere party organization shall exert as 
despotic a power over Liberty men as is the case 
with other parties. Should that day come, we, 
for one, would regret that a political party was 
ever organized. 

Whatthen? We must eet circumstancesasthey 
arise. Should our friends in this or that locality be 
at any time in doubt whether to adhere to their 
ordinary policy, or, for the supposed sake of prin- 
ciple, to yield to an exception, we should first 
make ourselves acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces, and if we think their doubt without founda- 
tion, try to prove it so.” “Come, let us reason to- 
gether,” should be our language. And, after all, 
should they, as independent men, decide in oppo- 
sition to our views, we ought to bear and forbear. 
Weshould have no more right to pronounce them 
traitors to the party than they would have to stig- 
matize us as traitors to the principles. 

These are our general views as to the claim 
and course of a party organization. They are 
thrown out, not for the sake of ourselves, (for, 
since the year 1840, we have never voted any other 
than a Liberty ticket,) but to suggest to our 
friends the question whether we ought not all to 
be on our guard against becoming better partisans 
than philanthropists. 

In relation particularly to the Presidential 





question, we have not the slightest expectation 
that either of the old parties will set up a candi-| 
date whom Liberty men could consistently sup- 
port. No such expectation, therefore, has influ- 
enced us in suggesting the postponement of a con- | 
vention till next.spring. But we do expect, that 
by laying over the question of a nomination this 
fall, such will be the action of parties, such the | 
doings of Congress, that not a few anti-slavery | 
men, Whigs and Democrats, will be ready to unite 
with us, who would probably be prejudiced by | 
premature action on our part. Let us show that 
we have confidence in our ability to act wisely | 
when the time for action shall have arrived, and | 
that we are willing to leave an open door for | 
those who may choose to cast in their lot with us, | 
even at the eleventh hour. 


THE UNITED STATES AND IRELAND. 


Suitable notice has been taken by the British 
public of the donations of this country to Ireland. 
What a strange spectacle is presented by this 
Union! Dealing out death without stint on one 
hand, and giving life on the other! Acting at 
the same moment under the influences of two di- 
rect antagonists, Love and Selfishness! Pitiless to- 
wards Mexico, pitiful towards Ireland! In the 
one case, we show the image of God ; in the other, 
how much that image is defaced. From the same 
fountain proceed sweet waters and bitter. 

Lord John Russell took oecasion, in Parliament 
to notice the charitable movement in the United 
States, as follows: 

“] wish to take this opportunity to say, for the 
satisfaction of my own feelings, that I have ob- 
served with great pleasure the noble and munifi- 
cent subscriptions in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, for the relief of distress in Ireland. [Loud 
cheers.] I think it is not improper, in this House, 
for me, as a British subject, to say that I am ex- 
tremely gratified that, mindful of our common 
origin, the people of the United States are mak- 
ing exertions, in a most charitable spirit, to raise 
ine) subscriptions for this object. [Great cheer- 
ing.” : 

Ata great public meeting, held in City Lec- 
ture Room, Finsbury, in the city of London, on 
the 24th of March, the following resolution was 
adopted, amid loud cheers: 

“ Resolved, That, overpowered with heartfelt 
gratitude at the prompt, decisive, and energetic 
benevolence of the people of the United States of 
America, in their spontaneous and unsolicited aid 
to the poor peasantry of Ireland, we ice! language 
to be inadequate to give expression to our grati- 
tude to that noble and independent people; be- 
tokening, as it does, to the nations of the earth, 
whether afflicted by distress caused by providen- 





tial calamities, or internal impolicy, that there is 
a great and magnanimous people on our globe, 
ever ready with hope, succor, and consolation, in 
the hour of need, culling forth the overjoyed 
thanks of this meeting, the lasting gratitude of 
{reland, and the admiration of the world.” 

A gentleman writing from Liverpool to the 
New York Mirror, says: ~ 


“The accounts received here of the efforts 
made on your side to relieve the wants of the 
starving Irish have created the liveliest feelings 
of gratitude in the breasts of our people. Nota 
nation of the world has put forth a hand to help 
these unfortunate people butthe Americans. The 
crowned heads of Europe have a holy alliance to 
defend each other from the encroachments of pop- 
ular liberty, and even ready to lend soldiers and 
guns ; but they have neglected to send us a grain 
of corn, when they see that our people are starv- 
ing. It remained for the United States to make 
a new holy alliance of good will and brotherhood, 
and, by thé spontaneous charity of your citizens, 
more has been done to elevate the character of 
your nation, than all the victories your brave 
army has gained in Mexico.” 

The Albany Evening Journal publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from Father Matuew : 


“Cork, March 31, 1847. 

“My Dearest Frienp: The magnificent hu- 
manity evinced by our beloved brethren in the 
States, for the suffering Irish, has inspired every 
heart in this island with ardent gratitude. 

“We shall ever regard America as our deliy- 
erer in the hour of bitter calamity. ‘The immense 
supply of Indian corn wafted into the Cove of 
Cork the last few days, and the free gift 
daily expected, have had an unexpected effect on 
the corn market. Maize has fallen from £19 to 
£10 the ton. In the darkest hour of calamity we 
should not despair. The mercies of the Lord are 
above all his wondrous works. 1 am resolved, 
God willing, to leave Ireland for the States next 
summer. It shall be my constant, anxious prayer. 
that the Lord may remove every obstacle, an 
allow me to indulge this darling desire of my 
heart. 

“ As soon as the expected breadstuff vessels will 
arrive in Cork, I shall have the pleasure of writ- 
ing to you expressing my thanks. 

’ Presenting kindest Pepesbrance to all my 
friends, I have the honor to be, dear Mr. Weed, 
yours, affectionately, 

“Turopatp Matuew.” 
Douglass Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper says : 
“The files of American papers last received 

show no flagging sympathy for the miseries of the 
Irish. But these trans-Atlantic sympathies are 
not, as Dr. Johnson said of the easily-moved, the 
prompt in tears, the victims of sensibility, ‘con- 
tent with feeling’ No; they relieve as freely as 
they sympathize. In all the large towns, from 
New Orleans to Bangor, in Maine—from Phila- 
delphia to the west of the Mississippi—meetings 
have been held and subscriptions 49 i and 
liberally su *More than the best 
spirit has prevailed. There has been little or no 
declamation hing Eee about ‘Saxon enact 
ness,’ ‘ woun in a vital part,’ a: e 
like, such as we few vate when repeal was to 


been ;no ing quotations from Moore, 
the misa ion of which must often have knock- 
ed against the bard’s very heart.” 


The Council of the Irish Confederation have 

addressed Mr. Dauxas in a letter of thanks, from 

which we make the following extracts : 

“ Address of the Council of the Irish Confederation to 
pogo ade M. : Reel Vice President of 

the United States of America. ; 

“ Councr, Rooms or tar Inisn ConrEDERATION, 
etree 2 Olier Street, Dublin, April 3, 1847. 
















earth moved by a universal impulse with sympa- 
thy for our cduntgy : the same men, of all creeds 
and parties, co-operating in giving effect to this 
generous sentiment—men, some of whom have al- 
ready mads for themselves immortal names—and 
we could not but infer that much of the success of 
the whole movement might be traced to the heart- 
iness with which the second citizen of the Repub- 


lic led the ranks of your countrymen to our suc- 
cor. 
* * * * * * * 

“The Irish nation most sincerely desires to 
stand well with the people of America, Our rec- 
ollections of America are all of a fraternal kind. 
When, in the year 1775, a Congress first sat at 
Philadelphia, and when yet our Senate deliberated 
in Dublin, your fathers cordially addressed ours, 
declaring that"‘the Irish Parliament had done 
them no Wrong,’ and ex ressing a hope that friend- 
ship and communion of spirit might long continue 
between the two countries. An eminent father 
of your Constitution, FRaNKLIN, when represent- 
ing your young commonwealth in France, ad- 
dressed this nation in a similar spirit of cordiality. 
Nor did Wasmneron and Jerrerson—whose 
names are by us almost as cherished as by your- 
selves—refuse to entertain and to express a desire 
for friendly intercourse between the United States 
and this kingdom. 

“Tt is unnecessary, sir, to remind you, that Mr. 
Burke and Colonel Barre, the most resolute ad- 
vocates of the American colonists in the British 
Parliament, were both Irishmen by birth and ed- 
ucation; that General Montcomery, the proto- 
martyr of your history, Was & native of Donegal ; 
that Commodore Barry, ‘the father of the United 
States navy,’ was a native of Wexford. These 
facts we do not recall boastfully. ‘The orator and 
soldier did but their duty in asserting against Eng- 
land the cause of human freedom by word and 
deed. We recall their names only to show that, 
from the first dawn of your country’s existence, 
it was the lot of our people to have been in some 
sort her agents at home and her allies abroad. 
Yet from this ground we raise no claim upon 
America, other than the natural claim of the 
children of departed friends for a continuation 
of the friendship which existed between their 
fathers.” 

* * * * * * * 

“We cannot, sir, avoid this opportunity of com- 
mending to you, and through you to our generous 
American friends, the Irish emigrants who, during 
the present season, will be landed upon your shores. 
They have a strong natural bias in favor of Amer- 


‘ica, and all they require is information and expe- 


rience, to make them a service and a srtength to 
their adopted country.” 
* * * * ” * * 

“Permit us, in conclusion, on our own behalf, 
and on that of the Irish nation, to thank you for 
the distinguished part you took in the meeting of 
the friends of Ireland at Washington, and, through 
you, to thank the eminent Senators, Representa- 
tives, and citizens, who have so enthusiastically 
carried out the recommendation of that meeting, 
and have raised those extraordinary contributions 
throughout the Union, for the benefit of Ireland, 
of which every new mail brings additional intel- 
ligence. “Wm. Smitn O’Briry, 

Chairman. 
“TT”. F. MeaGuer, 
“ Richarp O’Gorman, 
“ Junior Honorary Secretaries?” 

We record these heartfelt acknowledgments, 
not to flatter national vanity, but to aid in pro- 
moting those feelings of kindness which ought to 
be assiduously cultivated between all nations. It 
is no special honor to these States that they gave 
of their abundance to feed a starving nation, but 
it would have been a deep disgrace had no such 
movement been made. No other people were so 
well able to give liberally. 

Sh dials 

MISAPPREHENSION, AND VARIOUS MATTERS. 

if the “National Era,” standing in its States 
Rights views side by side with John C. Calhoun 
is to be taken as an organ of the party, a standard 
of its creed, its doctrines indicate, significantly 
enough, in which direction the party is drifting. 
He denies the power of Congress over slavery in 
the States; and, in reference to newly acquired 
territory, has power neither to create slavery nor 
to abolish it. That it has no power to create 
slavery, needed not to be stated, “unless the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of” Hell. But if those 
“powers” are “ordained of Gop,” then surely 
the Government whose Constitution, according 
to its own terms, was ordained in order to “xstas- 
LISH JUSTICE,” must possess the right, within the 
States subject to its jurisdiction, to abolish the 
most flagrant and haggard system of injustice that 
ever dared to show itself on this, God’s, earth. I 
see not why Dr. Bailey, and as many of the Lib- 
erty men as agree with him, may not join with 
the Whig and. Democratic anti-slavery men in a 
Northern Rights party, which, leaving slavery 
undisturbed in its present entrenchment, should, 
true to the “one idea,” only busy itself in pre- 
venting the farther encroachments of the slave 
power.— Albany Patriot. 

The foregoing appears as editorial in the Albany 
Patriot, over the signature of “ P.” 

We have been misapprehended by the writers 
of no paper in the East, so much as by those of 
the Albany Patriot. We shall impute to them no 
blame, but blame ourselves for not having declar- 
ed our sentiments so as to be clearly understood. 

Several articles appeared in the Patriot soon 
after our removal to Washington, assuming that 
the resident editor of the Eva was a “ Protection- 
ist.” We could not exactly see what our private 
sentiments in relation to Protection had to do 
with this enterprise; but the writers were wide 
of the mark. Our opinions in favor of what is 
called Free Trade, and our opposition to every 
species of monopoly, have long been known in 
the West. We have not chosen to make them 
topics of discussion in the Era, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Our position in relation to Land Reform was 
questioned, not long since, and we deemed it 
nothtng more than fair to define it. Having done 
so, it did not seem to us expedient to become a 
propagandist of our views on that subject. 

Another writer in the Patriot, a few weeks ago, 
intimated that we held obedience to Human Law 
to be a duty, even when it conflicted with Divine 
Law. We corrected the error, but have seen no 
notice taken of the correction. 

And now, the writer of the foregoing paragraph 
makes the following remarkable representation of 
our views in regard to the Constitution and 
Slavery. : 

“ He denies the power of Congress over slavery 
in the States ; and, in reference to newly acquired 
territory, has power neither to create nor to abol- 
ish it”! 

The writer means to say, that we deny the 
power of Congress to abolish or create slavery in 
any newly acquired territory. If he will favor 
us with his attention for a moment, he will under- 
stand us better. : 

We hold that Congress has no power to create 
or continue slavery in any Territory, old or nem, 
under its exclusive jurisdiction. 

Suppose the “newly acquired territory” fo be 
free, Congress can make no law establishing or 
authorizing slavery therein ; and, should slavery 
be insidiously introduced there, Congress ought 
instantly to pass a law making it a penal offence, 


unless indeed the courts of the United States | 


should anticipate such an act, by a decision an- 
nulling the gross usurpation. 

Suppose the “newly acquired territory to be 
slaveholding, the condition, being the creature of 
positive law, or usage alone, would depend solely 
upon the jurisdiction of the Power which, prior 
to the acquisition, owned the territory, and sanc- 
tioned such law or usage; so that slavery could 
coexist. only with that jurisdiction. The close of the 
latter would be the termination of the former, so 
far as the legality of the condition was concerned, 
But, the moment the acquisition of the territory is 
consummated, the jurisdiction of the original pow- 
er ceases; therefore, slavery legaily cannot exist in 
any such territory, after the moment of acquisi- 
tion, unless re-enacted or continued by the Con- 
gress of the United States. But our position (and 
we regard it as impregnable) is, that Congress 
cannot create or continue slavery 

The condition, then, if continued in the terri- 
tory, as a fact, would be illegal. We should ask 
a decision on this point from the United States 
courts; and certainly Congress” would have the 
power to legislate against & condition, which would 
be one of violence. without even the form of law, 
Within the exclusive jurisdiction of the General 
Government, It should by all means provide for 


| the suppression of this illegal slavery, by ade- 


quate penalties, 


"As to.standing “side by side with John C. Cal- 
houn,” in our “ States Rights views,” there can be 
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their Free Trade doctrines. It does not follow, 
because a man is all wrong on the subject of sla- 
very, that he may not entertain correct views of 
some other questions. — - ; 

In relation to the Era being “taken as an or- 
gan” of the Liberty party, we have never set up 
any such claim. The name, “National Era,” is 
merely an arbitrary one, selected more with a view 
to euphony than anything else. The idea of 1nvi- 
vipvaLism is such a favorite with us, that we 
never think of speaking for anybody but ourselves. 
We pray our friends to disabuse their minds of 
this notion about “organs,” and they will then 
be less suspicious of any attempt on the part of 
the Eva at dictation. To avoid such suspicion, 
we would be ready to confess, with one of old, 
that it is “less than the least of all saints.” In 
the novel, untried, perplexing position in which 
this paper is placed, it needs at least something 
of what General Scott was unwilling to yield to 
the Mexicans, “moral aid and comfort.” It is 
altogether probable that, in working our way 
through the busy crowd, swaying to and fro on 
this little planet, we may tread upon people’s toes 
now and then; but it should be recollected that 
our toes too have to wince. 

TROUBLES IN ACCOMAC COUNTY—CHURCH 
THREATENED, 


The attention of the reader is called tithe re- 
port, copied in another column from the Norfolk 
Herald, of proceedings of citizens of Accomac 
county, on the 29th March. It is drawn up with 
an evident intention to present the most favorable 
view of their doings. . 

The transaetion is an important one, showing 
that a critical conflict in relation to slavery has 
commenced among Virginians themselves; the oc- 
casion of which is the adherence of the members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in that county 
to the old organization. This was deemed highly 
offensive by the persons composing the meeting. 
by whom the anti-slavery sentiment of that organ- 
ization are regarded as “in positive confli¢t with 
the safety of Southern rights and Southern insti- 
tutions.” They reviewed the whole controversy, 
which had resulted in the division of the church, 
remonstrated in a tone of “brotherly love” (so we 
are assured) with the offending Methodists, and 
appealed to them to come out and separate them- 
selves from an organization so dangerous to the 
peace of the South. Their “affectionate” remon- 
strances were thrown away. These Virginia 
Methodists, somehow, became possessed of theidea 
that they had a right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, when and 
where they chose, and were so infatuated as to 
disregard the advice of these “truly kind and af- 
fectionate” men of the world, who, their Chris- 
tian patience being at last exhausted, determined 
to excommunicate the deluded professors from 
their fellowship. They called an abhorrence meet- 
ing, and, among many other resolutions showing 
their righteous indignation, passed the following 
very significant ones : 

“That after the respectful, friendly. and ear- 
nest appeal which has been made to the Northern 
Methodists of Accomac, we warn them of the dan- 
ger their course is bringing upon this community, 
and that a further persistence on their part must 
and will be met by such action as is prompted by 
a due regard for our self-preservation.” 

“That it is hereby recommended to all patriotic 
citizens, of Southern principles and feelings, to 
form committees of safety in their respective 
neighborhoods, so organized as to communicate to 


each other all necessary information, and te pro- 
mote unity and concert of action.” 


We all know what this means. 

A more outrageous attempt to overthrow the 
independence of a church, to make Christ’s reli- 
gion the handmajd of a corrupt system, and to an- 
nihilate the rights of conscience, has never been re- 
corded. The reasonable people of the South can- 
pot certainly sanction such a procedure. 

Look atit. A set of politicians and irreligious 
men, displeased with a particular church, meet 
together, and issue an address calling upon those 
of their fellow-citizens who may belong to it to 
withdraw themselves; and, upon their refusal to 
leave the church of their choice, organize them- 
selves into an association, with an inquisitorial com- 
mittee of safety in every neighborhood, to inflict 
vengeance upon these Christian professors! Are 
we to have the scenes of the Inquisition re-enacted 
in “republican” Virginia? Are the stake and the 
rack again to be put in requisition, to terrify con- 
science and compel apostacy? What have these 
Virginia Methodists done? Are they Abolition- 
ists? No! Are they charged with the commis- 
sion of any flagrant immorality? No! Havethey 
violated any law? Invaded any right of their 
neighbors? No! 
They have not felt it their duty to withdraw 
from a church which is accused of holding the be- 
lief that slavery is an evil, although it is notorious 
that it has fallen behind no church in the land in 
respect for that institution! Thisis their crime: 
They will not forsake the church in which they 
and their fathers have worshipped, and which is 
endeared to them by.the holiest memories. 

But it is charged that the anti-slavery senti- 
ments of this church are “subversive of therights 
of property.” What if they are? Is this a good 
reason for subverting the rights of conscience? 
Which is more. precious—liberty or property, 
conscience or money? And what kind of proper- 
ty must that be which institutes a reign of terror, 
with its sinister apparatus of inquisitorial com- 
mittees of safety, as the only safeguard of its in- 
terests against a Sentiment? Which cannot be 
maintained in safety but by the destruction of the 
freedom of speech and the press, and the rights of 
conscience ? - 

A church is established in a community where 
a large portionf the citizens is engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of ardent spirits. One of its 
terms of communion is abstinence from the use of 
all intoxicating liquor. The distillers and venders 
of the article assemble in town meeting; affection- 
ately remonstrate with those oftheir fellow-citizens 
who are members of the intolerant church, and call 
upon them to withdraw; and when their very 
kind appeals all fail, then they denounce them as 
traitors, as holding opinions “subversive of the 
rights of property,” and appoint in every neigh- 
borhood a committee of safety to take such action 
against them as may be prompted by a due regard 
for self-preservation! What would be thought of 
such a movement? The press everywhere would 
thunder its denunciations against it, as a flagrant 
attempt to overawe conscience. 

Communities are organized in many ofthe States 
in the South, we believe, as well as North, on 
the principle of antagonism to private property. 
Their creed and practice are directly adverse to 
the whole theory and practice of property-hold- 
ing. How happens it that meetings have never 
been held, committees of safety appointed, fire and 
fagot been threatened, against these bold inno- 
vators—those open, direct assailants of the “ rights 
of property?” Ah, property in land, in houses, 
in cattle, in merchandise, is in harmony with the 
common sentiments and the natural rights of men. 
The only property that appeals to violence for its 
support, that demands the subversion or subordi- 
nation of every right which men have been accus- 
tomed to regard sacred, is property in man. 

We cannot think the people of the South will 
countenance such a movement as that referred to. 

Have not the Quakers in that region been re- 
spected for their conscientious testimony on this 
subject? They have gone much further than the 
Methodists. They have reduced their anti-sla- 
very to practice, and their lives as well as records 
bear testimony against slavery. Have meetings 
been called to overawe them ; committees of safety 
been appointed to institute towards them such 
measures as might be dictated “by a due regard 
to self-preservation?” ‘Why should the rule of 
toleration be observed towards the Quakers, and 
the rule of proscription enforced against the Meth- 
odists? 

pe: See : 
Tue Anti-Stavery Curonicieis urging the Lib- 
erty men of Indiana to the work of nominating 
candidates ror the election in August, when Con- 
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What, then, is their offence?” 














STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

We rejoice to see the Liberty men of Pennsyl- 
vania “ girding up the loins” of their minds. The 
Liberty State Committce of Pittsburgh have 
called a convention of the Liberty mien of the 
State, to be held in Harrisburg, the 3d day of 
June next, to nominate candidates for the offices 
of Governor and Canal Commissioner. See the 
call in another column. Hitherto, there has been 
little harmony of action between the Eastern and 
Western sections. We have never, says a corres- 
pondent, “had a State organization, except by East- 
ern and Western conventions.” Important results 
could hardly be expected from this kind of divided 
action. We hope a better day is dawning upon 
the Keystone State. The spirit evinced by a ma- 
jority of her Representatives in Congress, and the 
conduct of her Legislature last winter, on subjects 
connected with the question of slavery, show that 
the public mind there is open for a most decided 
impression. Let the Eastern and Western Lib- 
erty men unite their forces, see each other face 
to face in the capital of the State, and not only 
nominate a ticket which shall concentrate the 
whole of their own strength, but take suitable 
measures for canvassing the State, and securing 
such a vote as they have not yet dreamed of. If 
those excellent papers, the Washington Patriot and 
Mercer Luminary, could but unite, and take their 
stand at Harrisburg, they would be like a city 
set upon a hill. Undertaking to convert such a 
State as Pennsylvania to anti-slavery principles, 
by working in its edges, seems to us like Mr. Polk’s 
attempt to conquer Mexico by overrunning its 
outside provinces. Let us march to the capital. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 





The reader is referred to our column of notices 








te 


to Gen. E. W. Butier, of Louisiana. After 
alluding to the fact that Gen. Butler, of Kentucky 
had been mentioned in connection with the Presi. 
dency, he proceeds: 

“I may observe that [ have been also named as 
a candidate for that high office by a few newspa- 
per editors and others, which has been done with. 
out my knowledge, wishes, or consent. 

“This [ have assured all who have written me 
on the subject, assuring them I had no aspirations 
for that or any other civil office; that my whole 
energies, mental and physical, were and had heen 
absorbed in such a way as I thought best caley. 
lated to bring this war to a speedy and honorable 
close, believing it was for the interest of both 
countries the sooner it was done the better—at 
any rate, so far as ours was concerned ;‘and that 
President-making should be lost sight of unt! 
this was accomplished. 

+ 7 * * + * * 

‘*T hope the greater portion of the good people 
of the country will be satisfied with what we 
have done on this occasion. I flatter myself that 
our compelling a Mexican army of more than 
20,000 men, completely organized, and led by theiy 
Chief Magistrate, to retreat, with less than 50) 
regulars, and about 4,000 volunteers, will meet 
their approval. I had not a single company of 
regular infantry ; the whole was taken from me. 

We regard this letter as a plain indication that 
no effectual resistance will be offered by Gen, 
Taylor, should his admirers continue to press him 
for the Presidency. 

California.—Intelligence has been received from 
California to the 28th of January last. “ Order 
reigned in Warsaw.” On the 8th of that month 
Commodore Stockton, with 400 seamen and ma- 
rines, and 60 dismounted dragoons, and the same 
number of riflemen, fought and conquered 700 
Mexicans, artillery and dragoons, on the banks of 
the San Gabriel. He fought again with Gen 
Flores on the 9th, on the plains of Urena, and 
routed him. American loss, 16 killed and wound- 





for the announcement of the anti-slavery anniver- 
sary in New York. It will be seen that enter- 
tainment is to be provided, net only for the mind, 
but for our humbler natures. The meeting will 
commence on Tuesday, May 11, at 3 o’clock. 


———>—_—. 


THE TERMS. 





It seems to be generally understood that our 
Government is again about to make overtures of 
peace to Mexico. The correspondent of the Pub- 
lic Ledger appears to know more about their na- 
ture than anybody else. He writes, April 18th, 
as follows: 

“Wasuineton, April 18, 1847. 

“The rumor which isin circulation here, to the 
effect ‘that the Administration means to give up 
all the conquered territory south of the thirty- 
sixth degree of parallel, in order to get rid of the 
Wilmot proviso, and all its pernicious conse- 
quences, is without a shadow of foundation. 
Neither the President nor the Cabinet entertain 
such an absurd proposition. The frontiers of our 
country must be fixed according to strategical 
prudence, and in reference to military position 
against so excitable and peevish a neighbor as 
Mexico. The Administration understands this 
perfectly, and is not afraid, as it is charged, of 
meeting the proviso men in the Senate at the time 
of the ratification of the treaty.” * * * 

“The Wilmot proviso, moreover, was started 
in a technical point of view, by men who had to 
attain another more immediate object, and who 
would only lose that object by introducing the 
proviso in a treaty with Mexico. I have no hesi- 
tation, therefore, in saying that the basis of our 
negotiations with Mexico will lie a few degrees 
south of the thirty-sixth degree of latitude in Cal- 
ifornia, and that our Government means to hold 
the Passo del Norte. 

“ As to the immediate object of peace, I believe 
there have been received indirect but no direct of- 
fers of peace thus far; that is to say, the proper 
Department is probably, from a reliable though 
not official source, informed that an offer of peace, 
on generous terms, would be acceptable to Mex- 
ico; but even the most reliable source in Mexico 
may mislead you, and the men who are willing to 
treat with you to-day may not be in power to-mor- 
row. It isa Herculean task to watch the political 
tide in Mexico, in which the best man may commit 
many blunders. Similar causes, in Mexico, are 
not always followed by similar effects, and ona 
fide promises often broken from a want of ability 
to perform. While, therefore, no great reliance 
is placed on the apparent disposition to treat for 
peace of the present Mexican rulers, an offer 
will no doubt be made by our Government ; while, 
at the same time, neither army nor navy will for 
a moment relax in its endeavors to enforce peace 
by constraint.” 

We are not in the secrets of the Cabinet, but 
will venture to hint that the writer of the forego- 
ing has omitted a part of the terms. No peace 
will be made with Mexico, without an attempt to 
procure her assent to an article stipulating for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves! We do not say pos- 
itively this will prove true, but-we hazard the 
prediction. Doubtless the Administration, if the 
Union expresses its views, calculates on bafiling 
the Wilmot proviso men, and thus securing the 
new territory for slavery. In that event, such a 
stipulation would be deemed highly important. 
What would follow? It would be a source of 
eternal annoyance and irritation, and afford pre- 
texts, whenever convenient, for further aggression 
upon Mexican territory. 
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ILLUMINATIONS, AND THEIR CAUSE. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, who was 
an eyewitness to the surrender of Vera Cruz, 
says: 

“The general appearance of the Mexican troops 
was miserable, sickening; their uniform shabby 
and irregular. The contrast between their and 
our well-appointed troops was prodigious.” 

And for a series of victories, by our well-fed, 
well-clad, well-equipped army, over these poor, 
ragged, wasted, starving creatures, we must kin- 
dle bonfires and get up grand illuminations in all 
our cities. Shameful! 


———_s— — 


ARMY NEWS. 


The newspapers are crowded with details of 
battle and conquest and military movements. We 
shall endeavor to keep our readers informed of the 
state of things, without going into minutic. 

Vera Cruz—Gen. Twiggs took up the line of 
march for Jalapa on the 3d instant, with 2,500 
men. 

La Vega, being unsupported by the Govern- 
ment, had abandoned the Puente Nacional. 

The citizens of Jalapa had determined to send 
the alcalde to the American camp, with a proposi- 
tion to surrender. 

Col. Bankhead was to follow Gen. Twiggs, with 
a large military force. : 

The army was in excellent health. 

The country people were beginning to bring 
vegetables to market in Vera Cruz. 

A great many laborers were employed in clean- 
ing the streets, and the people seemed contented 
under the regulations instituted by Gen. Worth. 

General Scott, from whom despatches have been 
received to the 5th instant, was actively engaged 
in procuring teams and other means of tranporta- 
tion. 

Alvarado and Antigua had been taken posses- 
sion of without resistance. 

Atrocities of various kinds were from time to 
time committed by a few regulars and volunteers 
on the inhabitants of Vera Cruz. Gen. Scott had 
issued some very severe orders, designed to pre- 
vent them. e 

Santa Anna was in full possession of executive 
authority, Farias having resigned or been ex- 
pelled. - 

It was reported that the intelligent and wealthy 
classes were in favor of peace, but the populace 
loud for war. 

No serious resistance was apprehended to the 
march of the army east of Perote, ninety miles 
from Vera Cruz. 

The whole army was to be in motion for Jalapa 
by the 7th. 

Commodore Perry was about starting to capture 
every town, port, and village, on the Mexican 
coast. 

The mission of Atocha was scouted at Mexico, 
N. P. Trist has been sent to Mexico, bearer 
of important despatches, containing, it is said, the 
final purposes of the Administration in regard to 
peace. Mr. Trist is chief clerk of the State De- 
partment, and speaks and writes the Spanish lan- 
guage fluently. ; nx ts =e * 

Rio Grande—Nothing of special importance from 
the army of the Rio Grande. A letter is publish- 





ed in the New Orleans papers, from Gen. Taylor, 


ed; Mexicans, 90 killed. Flores soon after sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

A Mormon paper has been commenced at Yerba 
Buena. 

The United States ship Cyane had captured 14 
Mexican prizes. 

The Independence, Commodore Shubrick, had 
arrived, (from Boston on the 29th of August last ) 
The Commodore takes command of all the land 
and naval forces. 

The Californian does not apprehend another 
outbreak. It says the people are content, and do 
not wish to return to Mexico, but would become 
a Territory under the Government of the United 
States. Politicians, it says, may do as they please; 
California holds her destiny in her own hands 
and cannot be put out of the Union. 

This is the sum and substance of what occupies 
almost from day to day column after column in 
the newspapers. 


—-—_— > 


FURTHER NEWS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


It is apprehended that General Scott may not 
feel authorized to advance further than Jalapa, 
until re-enforcements shall have reached him, as 
the period for which many of the volunteers under 
his command have enlisted will expire on the ist 
day of July next. Gen. Taylor will be in a simi- 
lar predicament. 

The probability is, that both will strive to strike 
a decisive blow in the three months intervening 

On the 31st of March, the news of the surren- 
der of Vera Cruz was proclaimed at the city of 
Mexico. Santa Anna issued an address, charging 
the blame of it upon their own internal dissen- 
sions, announcing his intention to go and meet the 
invaders, and avowing his purpose to conquer or 
| die. ~ 

The newspapers notice a difficulty between 
| Gen. Kearny and Commodore Stockton. The 
| statement is, that the General, on his way, was 
| met by such reports of the quiet state of Califor- 
| nia, as induced him to send back a part of his 
| men, and come on in advance of the rest, with 
| only 100 men; that he was attacked and sur- 
| rounded by a hostile force 300 or 400 strong ; and 

that he was obliged to send several messages to 
| Commodore Stockton for aid, before he could ob- 

tain it. The General then marched into the 
country, and planned the battles of the 8th and 
| 9th January, and commandéd in person, though 
by the Californian Extra he is made to act asa 
| mere subordinate tothe Commodore. Afterwards, 
the General showed his orders and appointment 
to the supreme commender in California, but was 
suspended by Commodore Stockton, who issued 
his own proclamation as Governor, and afterwards 
appointed Lieut. Col. Fremont. The General 
unwilling to risk a civil war, took passage for 
Monterey, where he met Commodore Shubrick, 
who superseded Commodore Stockton. 

This is a specimen of the pranks that will here- 
after be played by military competitors in these 
far-off countries. 
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CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT. 


We are not particularly disposed to find fault 
with exchanges for copying our editorials without 
credit, although this is not the fair thing; but we 
must insist upon their giving credit for other val- 
uables taken from the Era. The Portraits for 
the People have been extensively republished, but 
one or two papers in New York have failed to 
credit them. Whittier’s poems have fared in 
the same way, and Gallagher’s “Hymn of the 
Day that is Dawning” is travelling about the 
country, at large, without an owner. We ear- 
nestly protest against all this. Republishing 
such things without credit is simple plunder. The 
paper in which they first appeared is entitled to 
the credit of them. 

Our cotemporary of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
(New York) is reminded that he has copied the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Van 
Zandt, without any acknowledgment. It is an 
important document, and it cost us no little trouble 
to obtain it. . 


Se 


“THE OTHER SIDE.” 


On our fourth page we have inserted a commu- 
nication, entitled “The Other Side,” from a gen- 
tleman whom many Will recognise by his initials. 
This is done in accordance with our rule, to ex- 
clude no communication from our columns, on the 
sole ground of its support of sentiments adverse 
to our own. We have from time to time so fully 
discussed in opposition the topics treated of by 
“T. E.” and are so well persuaded that our read- 
ers have made up their minds respecting them, 
that we deem it simply necessary to enter our 
protest against the conclusions arrived at in the 
article, without further discussion. . 

x¢y The reader will bear in mind that we not 
unfrequently admit communications or corres- 
pondence into the Eva, without comment, although 
we may not approve of them in all respects. We 
do this because we do not wish to make our faith 
or taste the standard for everybody, and because 
we have confidence in the intelligence of our 
readers. 





The Essex Transcript is in favor of a Liberty 
nomination for the Presidency this fall. So is the 
Liberty Standard, of Maine. The Herkimer Free- 
man is in favor of delaying it till spring. So is 
the Bangor Gazette. 

One reason against an early nomination has not 
been named. ‘To nominate and to begin the can- 
vass ought to be simultaneous. Having a nomina- 
tion out six months before you begin to work for it, 
makes it an old story. We should commence the 
canvass so-soon as the candidate is out, when W° 
shall have the benefit of the impulse given by thé 
nominating convention. ; 
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Tue Satvrpay Visrrer—The Bangor Gazette 
thus parts with the Saturday Visiter and its worthy 
editor— 

““'Thé Saturday Visiter has been one of the 
most welcome of our exchanges. A warmer phl- 
lanthropist, or one whose warmth was better tom 
pered by sound yet manly discretion, has neve 
entered the corps editorial, than Dr. Snodgrass, 
of Baltimore.” 

The Visiter was well and widely appreciated. 





Tux Nationat Wuie is the title of a new daily, 
recently started in Washington, to advocate the 
claims of General Taylor. It comes down upon 
the Administration like a young cataract. 
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SCRAPS. 


Loox1ne into Furvrrry.—Some men are seers; 
some never see beyond their noses. The Duke 
of Northumberland was once speaking of “ com- 
fort of reading. newspapers at breakfast. The 
comfort of reading the newspapers!” said Lord 
Mansfield. “Mark my words; you and I shall 
not live to see it, but, sooner or later, these news- 
papers, if they go on as they now do, will most as- 
suredly write down the Dukes of Northumber- 
land out of their titles and possessions, and the 
country of its King. Mark my words, for this 


Very: well; whatever newspapers can write 
down, in the long run, ought not to stand. 





GoutaTa anp Davin—The Wayne county Dem- 
ocrat, an Ohio paper, seems to think that Goliath 
of Gath was the type of Mexico, while little Da- 
yid symbolized the United States. Hear him: 

“He who gave success to the pebbles in the 
sling of the Israelite against the mighty Philis- 
tine—who raised up and guided a Washington and 
Jackson, to achieve and defend the liberties of the 
Western world; and who gives success to Taylor 
and his gallant little army of prayerful soldie 
against a mighty host of the enemies of ‘ God an 
Liberty,’ can, and it is our prayer that he will, 
overrule and direct this war for the henedit of man- 
kind, and for his own honor and glory. 

Our “gallant little army,” we fear, has not been 
very attentive to its devotions in Mexico, and it 
knows more about gin sling than David’s sling. 





“ Don’r Fear a Warm Batu—An impression 
being prevalent that the warm bath makes those 
who use it liable to take cold, the committee for 
promoting the establishment of baths and wash- 
houses have published a certificate to the contra- 
ry, signed by 144, eminent physicians and sur- 
geons.’—Builder. 

Some people, judging from their aversion to 
both hot and cold baths, seem to think that dirt 
isthe best security against changes of weather. 





Iv’s aut a Mistake.—A gentleman, passenger by 
a steamer, having missed his pocket-handkerchief, 
suspected an ugly looking character that was near 
him, whom he charged with the theft ; which the 
other, who was an Irishman, indignantly repudi- 
ated. After some time the gentleman found the 
missing handkerchief in his hat, and apologized 
to the Irishman for the unintentional insult he 
had offered him; upon which Paddy, with charac- 
teristic naivete, replied, “Oh! don’t be after mak- 
ing an apology, it’s alla mistake. You tuk meto 
be a thief, and I tuk you to be a gentleman.” 

English paper. 





A Userut Hint.—The following usefal hint, 
from Fraser, we commend to the attention of not 
a few book-makers. Waste paper will sometimes 
bring a better price than brains: ~ 

“ A poet was once asked by his publisher how 
many copies of his poem, then in sheets. he would 
like to have put in boards? ‘The whole edi- 
tion” replied the confident author. ‘Humph!’ 
said the publisher, ‘just as you please ; but if you 
will take my advice, you will only have a dozen 
or so) ‘Why not the whole? asked the indig- 
nant poet. ‘Because,’ answered his adviser; ‘it 
spoils them for waste paper !’ ” 

Man anp THe Earru.—Horace Greeley, una- 
ble to attend the Fourierite festival, sent in the 
following sentiment: 

“ The Earth, and those who would gladly live by 
cultivating it— What God has joined together, let 
not Man put asunder.” 

No fear of this, so long as the great law remains 
unrepealed: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” 





Rome Over Acain.—A body of United States 
troops recently marched to the polls in Iowa to vote. 
e have just seen an account of a meeting of mil- 
itary men in Mexico, presided over by Capt. P. 
C. Shannon, recommending Gen. Taylor to the 


trial for Representative in the Chesterville dis- 
trict, Maine, Mr. Baker, formerly a Democrat, 
was elected by the Liberty men. This carries the 
number up to ten, twice as many as last year. 





“Tue Inperenvent Democrat,” of New Hamp- 
shire, an eminently practical and efficient anti- 
slavery paper, announces that it has a larger cir- 
culation than any Democratic paper in the State. 
The publishers say that they intend to commence 
the third volume with new type and on a larger 
sheet. Success attend them. 





GeneraL Taytor anp tHe Nomination.—We 
have counted between thirty and forty papers, in 
all parts of the country, which have nominated 
Gen. Taylor for the Presidency. They represent 
chiefly the slaveholding section of the Whig par- 
ty, and those classes of Northern Whigs who, 
Without feeling any regard for slavery, are un- 
willing to see the party-rent by anti-slavery agi- 
tation. In addition to these, the Native Ameri- 
cans and many neutral papers have come out in 
his favor. Some of the more sober portions of the 
Whig press are beginning to enter their dissent. 





Curistian Parton Macazine.—-The fourth 
volume of the Christian Parlor Magazine appears 
under new auspices. J.T. HEapiey, the author 
of several popular works, a spirited and pictu- 


erend gentleman has a belligerent proclivity, as 
evinced by the character of the works he has 
written, but we hope it will be somewhat chas- 
tened by the proprieties of the “Christian Par- 
lor.” The ruling passion, however, will show 
itself. In the number before us, we have an ani- 
mated description of “the Battle of Monmouth.” 





CONNECTICUT. 


The result of the Connecticut election is offi- 
cially stated as follows: _ 
Clark Bissell, (W.) - 


Pasir 8 7) 
Thomas T. Whittlesey, (D.) 








- 27,402 
Francis Gillette, (Abo.) - 2,094 
Scattering - - - - 41 
29,537 
Bissell’s majority over all others - - 600 











VIRGINIA ELECTION. mr 
In 1844, the Whigs elected four members of 
Congress from Virginia. Last year they had but 
one. The election this year has resulted in the 
choice of perhaps three Whigs. The facts are not 
yet ascertained. Jonn M. Borts and J.S. Pen- 
DLETON are certainly elected. 

Dromeooir, who was reported to have lost 
his election, is chosen by a majority of 22; and 
Atkinson, another doubtful, is elected by a ma- 
jority of 30. 

P. S.—Elected — Atkinson, Dromgoole, Tred- 
way, Bocock, Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, McDowell, 
Brown, all Democrats ; also, Botts, Pendleton, and 
Goggin, all Whigs. 

Three doubtful ; probably Democratic. 





EccriestasticaL Trstimontes.—The Baptist 
clergymen of New England are rapidly signing 
the strong protest against slavery, which has been 
alluded to in a previous number of the Era. In 
the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, a 
division took place two years ago, upon doctrinal 
grounds. The smaller meeting has just issued an 
excellent “Testimony” against slavery, decidedly 
in advance of any previous action of Friends in 
this section, who have too generally rested satis- 
fied with the fact that slavery had no existence in 
the Society, and have been too ready to censure 





people of the United States as their next Presi- 
dent! This reminds one of the days when the 
army of Rome made and unmade its Emperors. 





Gen. Taytor has been nominated by a meeting 
of his friends in Cincinnati for the Presidency. 





“Sorrrary anp Azone, I put my veto on this 
ball.” The name of Col. Benton has been floating 
at the mast-head of a single press, the Commer- 
cial Bulletin, of Boonsville, Missouri. The Col- 
onel, not liking such singularity, requests the ed- 
itor, in a polite note, to take it down. 





Dr. Detany, the spirited editor of the “ Mys- 
tery,” of Pittsburg, has been fined $150 for a libel. 
The alleged offence consisted in publishing one 
Johnson, a colored man, as a slave-catcher. It was 
not denied that the charge was true, but human 
law is a queer thing sometimes. It will give im- 
punity to a certain kind of rascality, and yet hold 
it in such abhorrence as to punish you heavily 
for publicly proving a man guilty of it. Any- 
body may do the abominable thing, but nobody 
publish the doer of it. To tell the truth is at times 
afar greater offence than to practice a lie. 

The Cincinnati Herald aptly remarks on the case 
of Dr. Delany: 

“The very sentence to which he has recently 
been condemned is, of itself, a testimonial to the 
value of his labors, and the anti-slavery sentiment 
of the community. For, whatever feelings may 
have prompted the infliction of a penalty compar- 
atively so severe, it amply proves that, in the es- 
timation of the court, the reputation of a colored 
wan was entitled to its protection, and that, in the 
opinion of the jury, the charge of being a ‘slave- 
catcher’ was slanderous and disgraceful. It will 
be a brighter day than this when these two prop- 
ositions become to be generally admitted !”’ 





Tue Georgetown Councit.—The Georgetown 
Council, in this District, soon after the establish-- 
ment of the Evra, appointed a committee toinquire 
what should be done in relation to it. So far as 
we have learned, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the advice given by the town clerk at 
Ephesus was very sensible—“ Do nothing rashly.” 





Dx. Noau Worcester, a distinguished physi- 
cian of Cincinnati, and a very amiable man, died 
on the 4th inst., of bronchitis. 





The Ramshorn, of New York, a paper edited by 
a colored man, facetiously hopes that the other 
political parties will be neighborly, and let the 
Liberty party have the next President, if they run 
a good man. The Ramshorn says it belongs to no 
political party, but shall go for Gerrit Smith for 
President, and Frederick Douglass, the famous 


the manner in which others attempted to rid them- 
selves and the country of the great evil. If the 
division shall have the effect to revive the ancient 
spirit of Quakerism on this subject, and provoke 
to a rivalry of good works, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as an evil. J. G. W. 





FairaFuL aMoneG THE FairuLess.—The Boston 
Courier, edited by Joseru T. Buckicuam, one of 
the ablest, as well as one of the oldest editors in 
the country, who is to New England what Charles 
Hammond was to the West, comes out strongly, 
honestly, and above board, against the proposition 
to nominate General Taylor for the Presidency. 

J. G. W. 


Correspondence of the North American. 
ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP—A GREAT EXCITE- 
MENT. 





PirrsspuréH, April 16. 

We had quite an excitement this morning at the 
Monongahela House. A slave-catcher, accompa- 
nied by a constable, attempted to take a slave, (so 
they asserted he was, and we have only their say 
for it,) at that house. I don’t know whether he 
was a waiter there or not; probably he was; but 
they caught him there, and attempted to tie him, 
when he hallooed “murder” at a tremendous rate. 
This brought up all the colored people in the hotels 
around, and in a short time they attempted to take 
him off, when they fell on them, carried off the 
man, beat the slave-catchers when they resisted, 
and finally got out warrants and arrested them 
both. I believe this is a penitentiary offence un- 
der the new law. At all events, they did a very 
foolish thing to come here and try to kidnap a 
man in open daylight. 

I saw most or all of the melee. The kidnap- 
< did not stand the hundredth part of a chance. 

saw one of them put his hand in his coat pocket 
three times, to pull out a pistol and bowie knife, 
but he very fortunately did not. It would have 
been his death. 

I saw no white persons engaged in it, but there 
was universal indignation at this outrageous at- 
tempt to carry off a man without a chance to an- 
swer for himself. Pittsburgh is a bad place to kid- 
nap, especially in daylight. 

The slave-catchers were finally discharged by 
Judge Lowrie. 





ANOTHER CALL FROM IRELAND. 


The following letter from Maria Edgeworth 
_ ue been received and published in New 

ork: 

Eperwortustown, March 11, 1847. 
To the Ladies of America; more particularly to the 
.- Ladies of New York : 

Dear, Ktnp, anp CuaritaBte Lapis: You 
are, as ? am informed, well disposed to contribute 
to the relief of the distressed Irish ; but before 
you yield to your feelings of pity, and pour forth 
your bounty, you wish to have credible assurance 
that the accounts which you have seen in the pub- 





fugitive slave and orator from the South, for Vice 
President. 





Tue Zanesvitte Wuie, an excellent paper, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and anti-slavery in its tone, has 
been merged in the Courier, of that place. 





Provosep Convention.—T he Ohio State Journal 
has proposed a State Convention of the Whigs of 
Ohio, and of the opponents of the war, to consult 
upon the state of the country and the right thing 
tobe done. The suggestion does not take well, 


bringing up old memories of Hartford Conven- 
tions, &c. , 





Rarip Trave.uine to Trae East—The Mad 
River railroad is to be completed through to 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, May 3. The traveller, then, 
starting from Cincinnati, may reach New York 
in three days aud a half, with but 32 miles of stage 
travel on the whole route. Think of that! The 
distance is 900 miles, and the whole cost of the 
trip will be but $26, living and all included. 
Think of that ! 


Six» THovusaND ADDITIONAL Vouunterrs, vic- 
tims for the slaughter, are called out. They are 
to fill the places of those who now fill graves, 


Democratic State ConvENTION.—A Teentivak, 
ic State Convention, to.nominate four Judges of 
the Court of Appeals, and a Clerk for said Court, 


has been called, to meet in Syracuse, New York, 


the 19th of May. 


Conventions iw Omo.—An Anti-Slavery Con- | 


vention for Lake county is to beheld on the 28th 
and 29th of this month, at Centreville, Lakecoun- 
ty, Ohio. A mass Liberty Convention will be 


held on the first Wednesday in May, (5th,) at 10 | 






clock, at Norwalk, Huron 
gto continue two or tree daye, ‘We notice 





— iY esti eg ti ns FRA 


lic papers of these distresses are true representa- 
tions, and not exaggerated pictures. 


Anorner Linerty Man Evectep.—At the last | facts, but trust entirely, my dear ladi 


resque writer, is announced as editor. The rev- | 


es, to your 
good hearts and good understanding. 
I sign a name which has been transmitted to me 
unsullied by falsehood. 


Maria Epceworvu, 


——_———_ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.’ 


Those gentlemen, in different parts of the coun- 
try, who gave their subscriptions to Mr. Hobart 
and Mr. Hudson, and who have not remitted the 


money to the undersigned, are earnestly request- 
ed to do so without delay. See 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held, with Divine permission, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 11th, at 
three o’clock P. M., when the Annual Report will be made, 
and several addresses delivered. It is hoped that there will 
be a numerous attendance of friends of the cause from differ- 
ent parts of the country, as the meeting is expected to be one 
of unusual interest. 

It is proposed to havea Public Breakfast on Wednesday, 
May 12th; tickets for which, admitting Ladies and Gentle- 
men, can be obtained at the Rooms of the Society, No, 5 
Spruce street. After the repast, addresses will be made by 
several gentlemen. 


The Committee will be greatly obliged to any editors, Anti- 
Slavery or other, who will call attention to the ting, no- 
ticing particularly the time of it, viz: that it is to be in the 
afternoon, and not in the morning. 

LEWIS TAPPAN ; 
SIMEON S. JOCELYN . 
ARUHUR TAPPAN, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM, 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON 3 
Committee of Arrangements. 
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LIBERTY STATE CONVENTION, 


In pursuance of the recommendation of a Lib- 
erty meeting held in Pittsburgh, a Liberty State 
convention is hereby called to assemble in Har- 
RISBURG, on Thursday, the 3d day of June next. 
to nominate candidates for the offices of Govern- 
or and Canal Commissioner, and to take such 
other action as the necessities of the times and the 
best interests of the cause may require. It is hoped 
that every county will be fully represented in the 
convention, as questions of vital importance to the 
success of the Liberty movements will probably 
arise for discussion and definite decision. The 
times demand wise and politic, as well as bold and 
fearless action. Let the true friends of freedom, 
therefore, be present in their strength. 

Liberty State Committee. 

Samvet Aaron, Joun A. Wits, 

Jonas Wyman, Rosert Hanna, 

C. D. Cuevetanp, F. B. Huszarp, 

Davin Ports, Joun Craic, 

Wituiam Exper, Isaac Futon, 

Samve. Porter, Ww. Larimer, Jun, 
April 8, 1847. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


State of Ireland—Death Penalty—Abuse of the Pre- 
rogative—The new scheme of Education—Society 
of Arts—Duke of Wellington—Public Health, &c. 

10 Gisson Square, Istineton, 


April 3, 1847. 
To.the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: Iam very happy that I have not 
had to send to you a second communication, until 
we have some better tidings to impart respecting 
our afflicted fellow-subjects in Ireland. This day, 
for the first time for months, scarcely any deaths 
from starvation are reported. The overwhelming 
importations of food have produced a really won- 
derful decline in the markets in Ireland, and those 
who have been assisting by their covetousness in 
increasing the horrors of famine, have, in many 
cases, been obliged to carry back the potatoes for 
which they could find no market. We can do no 
Government work in these countri¢s without job- 
bing ; and even in the present ey circumstan- 
ces of Ireland, there has been so much “ patron- 
age” in the appointment of all kinds of Govern- 
ment employes, that it is said, in Ireland, that, of 
every shilling of public money appropriated to 
the relief of the poor, eight pence goes into the 
pockets of the gentlemen who are appointed as 
distributors. It is a most gratifying fact, how- 
evér, that the people are now taking good heart of 
grace for the future, and are busily employed in till- 
ing the ground. The work of political agitation is 
for the present at a stand still, failing not only for 
want of the sinews of war, but for the more seri- 
ous want of a leader, like the invalid who is now 
on his way to Italy, seeking the restorative pow- 
ers of that genial clime, which I believe every one 
but his own family and immediate friends expects 
will fail to restore even the Herculean frame of 
O'Connell. 
Since my former communication, the opponents 
of punishment by death have had their cause again 
brought into the House of Commons, and, although 
the motion for leave to bring in a bill was lost by 
a majority of 40, they consider that the cause of 
abolition is in a really hopeful state. Sir George 
Grey, whose official duty it was to defend the pres- 
ent system, did so as if he did it only because he 
was obliged. He certainly gave Mr. Ewart the 
best of the argument, and the abolitionists had 
the gratification, the next morning after the mo- 
tion had been made, to find that the speech of Mr. 
Ewart had made a most powerful impression on 4 
the journalists, while the Government manifesto 
gave clear proof that the cause of the hangman, if 
not quite lost, was rapidly declining. 
Allow me to direct your attention to a conver- 
sation which took place in the House of Lords, 
on Monday, the 8th of March, relative to a pro- 
posed alteration in the treatment of convicts. 
This conversation is important, on account of the 
subject to which it relates—the retaining of con- 
victs in this gountry, instead of sending them to 
the colonies until the term of confinement has 
nearly expired, when their transportation-is to be 
effected. But I refer to the matter, as we regard 
it to be the most important in another respect. 
This very important change ‘is to be effected, not 
by a decision in Parliament, but by an exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown. Lords Stanley 
and Brougham have given a faithful warning 
against this stretch of the power of the Crown, 
and the matter has produced very great uneasi- 
ness in the country. We. like monarchy well 
enough on this side the Atlantic, but we are un- 
willing to allow anything approaching to an in- 
fringement on the part of the Crown on the rights 
of Parliament and tle people. I am sorry to see, 
on the part of the present Government, either an 
attempt to stretch the prerogative, or an insensi- 
Legs 4 to the danger they incur by appearing to 
0 80. 
The new scheme of education, under the super- 
intendence of a committee of Council, and which 
was at first received favorably by many and with 
indifference by others, has proved the source of 
agitation throughout the length and breadth of 








I am encouraged by some of my many excellent 
friends in your country to hope that you will not 
consider my addressing you at this moment as ob- 
trusive. Iam encouraged to hope that you will 
believe in the truth of the assurance I give yo 
that the accounts you see in the public papers, 
one of which I send with this letter, are not ex- 
aggerated. From my long residence in Ireland, 
during and since the lifetime of my father, R. L. 
Edgeworth, and from my connections in Ireland, 
you may infer that I have means of information, 
and, from my public character, so far as you can* 
see it in my writings, or gather it from private 
friends who have visited this country, I trust you 
will believe that I am incapable of exaggerating 
for any purpose, especially not for the purpose of | 
working upon your feelings. 

I assure you that part, tra years res- 
idence in Ireland, I never of distress equal 
to the present. I will not give you any private 
instances—some might touch you deeply, but none 
can or ought to strike you influence your feel- 
ings and your actions so much as the general in- 
nea pnce He. ¥ apcrnes faots of greatest magni- 
tude, and a consequence. Famine, disease, 
d innumerable, are inal parts ofthis king. 
dom—putrefaction and pestilence in some ; and 
the people are not immediately relieved by supplies 
of yr be enabled by supplies of seed to sow the 
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t , year. 
At-this moment a vast quantity of the land in 





Ireland lies untilled for want both of men to till 
and of seed to sow it. » 











| tion, and gives muc 


this land. The members of the Church of Eng- 
land are joined by the Chartists, in defence of the 
measure, while the great dissenting bodies are its 
most determined opponents. The matter is viewed 
by the latter class as likely to damage their Sun- 
day schools, to alienate their young people, and 
increase their fiscal burdens ; and, should they not 
succeed in their opposition, a very respectable 
class, who have hitherto not troubled themselves 
very much with political matters, will become 
members of the Anti-State-Church Society, or 
else form a*new political party, from which the 
Whigs will no longer receive ¥ er It is con- 
sidered by many persons here, that the existence 
of a committee of Privy Council, armed with ex- 
ecutive ceed is an encroachment on our Consti- 
tution which we ought not to permit; and that, even 
if the measure were unexceptionable in its pro- 
visions, Englishmen ought not +o receive even a 
boon from a source which may eventually become 
an instrument of h adg gs You will sympa- 
thize with the Morning Advertiser and the Spec- 
tator in their determined resistance to legislation 
by ve. Thinking people among us are 
greatly at the pseud) iotism of that 
class of politicians who are the loudest advocates 
of what they deem popular rights, but are now 
doing as much as they can to Hp ans bolster up 
a power by which those rights will be most effectu- 
ally destroyed. It is very possible that, before I 
Tite to you the honest indignation of John 
Bull new attempt to revive the policy 
of the Sti the and the Plantagencts, 
will meet the most dete: 
The exhibition of British 1 at the 
house of the Rouiety of Arts, attracts great atten- 
promise of improvement in 
the several departments which it is designed to 
illustrate. 


The band p> in wood | 
proofs of the. edignicn at the 
entees have brought into 
ish is not so much the object 
of production ; bes 


cepted, hang on the walls of the exhibition room, 
as temptingly as if they were quietly reposing in 
the Yarder, until by some member of the Soyer 
tribe they should be “furnished forth” with ‘be- 
coming honors. Ph exhibition - full of imita- 
tions of the antique, in various departments, in- 
cluding pottery, ge angry panama tent 
illumination and binding, and (in consequence of 
the spread of ritualism) altar cloths and other ap- 
pendages of Popery. No one can look at the ex- 
hibition without being gratified at the effort, so 
tikely to become successful, to produce among the 
people the love and the cheap pogsegsion of ele- 
gant and beautiful forms. 

“'The (Arch)-Duke” is to come down from his 
arch, and to occupy the ample area presented by 
Waterloo Place. Your readers who know that 
locale will perhaps agree with me in thinking as 
suitable, for its amplitude and conspicuousness as 
in name, for the colossal statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. 1 am happy to be able to assure you, 
that the conviction is rapidly gaining on English 
society, that those monuments Which perpetuate 
the false glories of war were better left alone ; and 
that there is little te be proud of, and much to be 
humbled for, in the cruelties and the carnage of 
the battle field. . 

There is happily a strong desire on the part of 
our leading people to abandon those practices 
which degrade and imbrute the mind, and to sub- 
stitute the arts which tend to its elevation and im- 
provement. I believe there is truth in the rumor 
that a considerable part of Buckingham Palace 
will be thrown open to public inspection, and that 
this will be done with the view I have just men- 
tioned. In the same spirit, also, the new Houses 
of Parliament will shortly be rendered accessible 
to those who have the honor of paying for them. 
While on this topic, I may just mention, that we 
have now fifteen schools of design, in connection 
with that at Somerset House, in various parts of 
the kingdom, and that two are about to be formed 
~ Treland—one in Dublin, and another in Bel- 

‘ast. 

Lord Morpeth has succeeded in the first stage 
of his progress in a movement so much in harmo- 
ny with his own benevolent nature, and with the 
wants and the wishes of the people. The object 
of this bill is to provide for the sewerage, drain- 
age, paving, and cleansing of towns; and one of its 
very best objects is that of securing a supply of 
water for each house. The important matters in- 
cluded in the forthcoming act, and which haye 
hitherto been left to local management, or rather 
mismanagement and vested interests, will come in 
future under that more responsible control which 
will be furnished by our existing town councils, 
aided by competent medical and engineering tal- 
ent. Lord Morpeth’s measure, opposed as it is to 
a number of those interests by which the evils in 
question have been perpetuated, is to meet witha 
tremendous fight of resistance, against which, how- 
ever, he is sufficiently armed, and the selfishness 
of which will be too evident to render it even re- 
spectable. That opposition, even though coming 
from the city of London itself, his lordship will be 
énabled with very little trouble to overcome. 

The Economist, forwarded by this day’s post, 
will give you a correcf, representation of the stat 
of our money market. There is no actual scarci- 
ty, but more gloom and distrust than was the case 
a month since, owing to the more unfavorable po- 
sition of the resources of the Bank of England, 
and the restriction to which it has led in discount- 
ing for the bill brokers. This, it is believed, is 
wholly refused to such parties, except for paper 
of short dates, or on loan for a period of little 
more than two or three weeks. 

I am, dear sir, yours, very truly, 

W. Owen. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 











New York, April 26, 1847. 
“ THE COLORED HOME.” 
The pleasant breezes of the gentle Spring did 
not visit a happier or more peaceful household 


land, than that assembled in a fine old mansion 
near the Great Croton Reservoir, on the afternoon 
of Thursday last. It was the anniversary of the 
“ Colored Home”—an asylum which a few Chris- 
tian women have provided for the aged and indi- 
gent colored people of this metropolis. Had it 
been the celebration of the birthday of some 
splendid scheme for the conversion of the earth 
into a new Paradise, it would have been held at 
the Tabernacle, and thousands of fashionably 
dressed philanthropists of both sexes would have 
sung hosannas to their system of making men a 
little better than the aagels! But it was only the 
“Colored Home!” and therefore the neat, tidy, 
cheerful parlor of the Asylum contained the 
whole of the audience that assembled. 
This is, indeed, a most excellent work of Chris- 
tian charity. I wish, my dear friend, you had 
seen the happy, joyous faces of the pensioners, all 
of them arrayed in their holyday apparel—so 
clean and decent ! The Asylum stands on a rising 
ground, which overlooks the fair island of Man- 
hattan. Away to the right is the great city, the 
hum of its toiling thousands falling on the ear 
like the distant sound of a rolling surge. The 
East river, bearing on its placid waters hundreds 
of vessels, and connecting the bay of New York 
with that noble estuary, the Sound, is seen wind- 
ing on its course. Pleasant scenery on all sides 
greets the eye. Healthful breezes sweep over the 
hill, and rejoice the heart of young and old. 
Within, a kind physician, Dr. Fitch, and a labo- 
rious servant of the Lord, the Rev. Mr. Darling, 
minister to the wants of the inmates of the 
‘#iome.” It isindeed a “home” to many a wea- 
ried pilgrim, to whom this earth has been, verily, 
a Baca—thorns and tears at every step till now! 
During the last year, the whole number of pen- 
sioners, male and female, was four hundred and 
sixty-four. The establishment is divided into 
three departments—the male wards, female wards, 
and nursery. Gratifying evidences have been 
afforded of the spiritual regeneration of many of 
the inmates. The chaplain read a most touching 
narrative of the last days of an old man who at 
the patriarchal age of one hundred years, fell 
asleep in full hope of meeting his Redeemer. 
An address was delivered by Dr. Potts—a stal- 
wart divine, more than six feet high, and with the 
most unexceptionable white cravat I ever saw 
around a clerical throat. How daintily the rever- 
end speaker handled that delicate subject of sla- 
very! It wasa “profound problem in the Provi- 
dence of God!” It was a “mysteriously erdered 
relation between the races!” It was anything 
but the crying iniquity that it is! The good man 
had been dragged to the Home for the first time 
by one of his congregation—a man of practica 
benevolence, whose name I will not mention, for I 
know it would offend his humility to do it; but 
he assured the ladies who manage the institution, 
that he had often been there—in spirit! And, 
still more cheering, he assured them that thou- 
sands in New York were earnestly engaged in— 
praying for them! The thousands did not con- 
descend to seek out in the lanes and byways of 
the city the poor, despised, indigent colored men 
and women, and convey them to the Home, but 
they “ lifted up their hands for them!” 

A MURDEROUS SALUTE! i 
You may recolfect that a week or two since I 
mentioned that one Mr. Commissary General 
Storms, of this city, had issued » grandiloquent 
order for discharges of gunpowder at the mili- 
tary stations in this State, in honor of the glo- 
rious achievements in Mexico. The other day 
I observed in one of the papers the following ad- 
mirable characteristic account of the rejoicings 
at Canandaigua: 

a « Arsenal QUARTERS, 

Canandaigua, April 13, 1847. 
“ To Comm. Gen. Storms : , 
“Dear Sir: Your favor of the 10th instant 


throughout the broad domains of this mighty | 


pore two men were disabled for life! And it is 
or these “achievements,” I suppose, that Mr. 
Storms asks, as I see from the same paper from 
which I extract these notices, an increase of sala 
from $700 to $1,500 per annum, with $700 for 
clerk hire! 

MORE GLORY IN MExIco! 

“The enemy abandoned the western part of the 
town. Many took refuge in the large houses on 
the east, while others endeavored to escape towards 
the mountains. These latter were pursued by the 
mounted men, under Capts. Slack and St. Vrain, 
wao killed fifty-one of them, only two or three 
men escaping.” 

Such is a sample of the “ glorious achievements” 
for — this Christian nation is called on to re- 
joice! 

LEGISLATIVE REPORTING. 

I observed the following paragraph in the Cov- 
rier and Enquirer the other day : 

“We see that the French Chamber of Deputies 
have recently adopted a plan for having their pro- 
ceedings and debates officially reported. It is sim- 
ilar to that authorized by the United States Sen- 
ate, at its last session, and placed in the hands of 
Dr. Houston. We feel confident that experience 
will show thisplan to be effective and judicious.” 

ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 

The Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents obtained a verdict to the amount of 
#500, the other day, against the proprietors of 
Castle Garden, for giving theatrical exhibitions, 
in 1845, without a license. I must be excused for 
saying, that this appears to me a signal illustra- 
tion of zeal without knowledge.’ If this society 
would only condescend to establish one of those 
“ragged schools,” which you very properly com- 
mended in a recent number of the “ Era,” they 
would do more to reform juvenile delinquents than 
by instituting fifty such profitless lawsuits. But 
there is no newspaper glory in descending into 
the noisome cellars where vice, and hunger, and 
nakedness, are yearly sending so many thousands 
to perdition! 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS ! 

I dare say you are aware that the grand jury 
of Accomac county, Virginia, have presented’the 
“ New York Christian Advocate” as an “ incendi- 
ary” paper, and served a copy of their present- 
ment on the postmasters of the county! You will 
notice the business, and [ forbear comment. But 
certainly one cannot help recalling the eloquent, 
impassioned, and unqualified assertion of the lib- 
erty of the press, which this same Virginia utter- 
ed, by an hundred mouthpieces, when the sacred 
thing was violated in the case of the “ Union!” 
Look upon this picture, and on that! 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


It is proposed, in the Journal des Debats, that 
American salted meats and all the breadstuffs shall 
be made free of duty, a year beyond the present 
time. Yesterday, in the Chamber of Peers, Count 
Daru stated that the average grain crop of France 
is not equal toherneed. The well-informed Jour- 
nal, La Presse, observes: 

“France does not produce enough for her own 
subsistence. The scarcity of this year is merely 
a double paroxysm of an inveterate chronic mal- 
ady’ 

GENERAL NEWS. 

The ice was clear from the Kennebec below 
Augusta, Maine, and navigation resumed on 
Wednesday of last week. 

It is said that a company*is abont to be estab- 
lished in Charleston for manufacturing cotton 
yarn exclusively, with a capital of $30,000, in 
shares of $500 each. The sock is nearly all sub- 
scribed. : 
| In the case of Pierpont, author, vs. Fowler, 


| publisher, Judge Woodbury, at Boston, has de- 


cided that the sale of the copyright only extended 
its right to the copyright then existing. The 
publisher, who at the end of the fourteen years 
went on selling, is to be considered the mere 
agent of the author, and must account to him for 
all such sales. 

Every berth in the Cambria, the steamer of the 
ist proximo, has been engaged. 

The stock market; during the past week, has 
been rather quiet, and prices remain without any 
material alteration. The late advices from Eu- 
rope have had no particular influence upon our 
| markets, and everything appears to be statu quo. 
The markets for breadstuffs closed rather heavy— 

though, for flour to arrive and in the city, at very 
little variation in prices. Small sales of Troy, 
Michigan, and Ohio, were made at $7.75; and one 
lot of the first named at $7.9337. A sale of Rich- 
mond county was made at $7.50; and of George- 
town at the same price. A sale of Genesee flour 
was made, to arrive in May, at $6.50. Sales of 
Northern yellow corn were made at 96 to 9714 
cents ; and of Southern white at 90 cents ; and of 
mixed do. at 92 cents. Sales of New Jersey meal 
were made at at $4.75. Rye sold at 93 cents, and 
| North River oats at 50 cents per bushel. Provi- 
| sions were some firmer. Old mess pork sold in a 
small way at $15; old prime pork was firm at $13; 
new mess was held at $16.50, and new prime at 
$14. Smoked beef’ sold at 12 cents. Sales of lard 
were made in kegs at 1044 a 105 cents. A lot of 
“Dana” hams sold at 914 cents, and Western 
pickled hams at 914 cents. 
Joun Smitu THE YounceER. 








Gen. Taylor and the Whigs—Movements among the 
Working Men—Condition of the Needle Women— 
Tyranny and Suicidal Effect of Taxation in Bal- 
timore—Conviction of the Counterfeiters, and the 
Scene of their Sentence in the United States Circuit 
Court—Mr. Carpenter's withdrawal from the “Con- 
tinental Bubble,” &c. 

Battimore, April 27, 1847. 
Mr. Eviror: Permit me ‘to say, at the very 
commencement of this letter, for fear I might for- 
get it, that you gave us an unusually good num- 
ber of the “ Era” last week, and to thank you for 
one of your own articles, in the name of Truth, 

Justice, and Decency. I allude to the one upon 

the nomination of Gen. Tayler for the Presiden- 

cy. * That article will do good, by unmasking and 
exposing to view the trickery of certain of the 

Whig leaders of the Northern States, who see 

that their professed abhorrence to the principles 

imbodied in the Wilmot proviso is not so likely 
to secure them the spoils of office as a truckling 
subserviency to popular opinion, and hence are 
anxious to avoid the glorious issue made by the 
proviso. With them, “expediency” is the word, 
however they may prate about principles at times ; 
hence the avidity with which they have taken ad- 
vantage of the popular feeling exhibited in favor 
of the movement under notice. To them, there- 
fore, light is not needed; they love darkness 
rather than light, for the scriptural reason. But 
the masses have need to be warned in time, that 
they may not be deceived by these popular leaders ; 
and they need to be encouraged to stand firm to 
principle, amid the storm ofmilitary enthusiasm 
which threatens to visit our land! It would be 

bad enough to have in the Presidential chair a 

military chieftain of any class; but to have one 

who is a slaveholder, identified with the slave in- 
terest, as Gen. Taylor is represented to be, would 
be insupportable to every true friend of freedom. 

But is it not surprising beyond measure to see 

the very men who clamored so loudly against 

Gen. Jackson’s election, now shouting for Gen. 

Taylor! Well, how is Henry Clay to be recon- 

ciled to this movement? I ask this question, be- 

cause I take it for granted that no Whig nomina- 
tion will be made contrary to his will; and what 

would be his feeling as to Gen. Taylor we have a 


right to infer from his memorable speech in this 
city, in which he declared, emphatically, that he 
“would rather see the country visited with pesti- 








came to hand this morning. I received a line 


. from Rochester yesterday noon, and was all pre- 


pared to-day at 12 M., for the salute. At sunrise 
we hoisted : flag on Blossom’s Hotel, one on the 
Franklin House, one on the tall hickory planted 
in front of the Ontario Messenger office. They 
all waved in the breeze until sunset. As the 
town bell commenced striking twelve, we com- 
menced the salute with one long 12-pounder on 
Arsenal Hill; fired one every tWo minutes, until 
we had given one for each State—waited twenty 
minutes, commenced reg for victories, one gun 
a minute, until we had fired thirteen, (we have 
had this number of victories pr dine weed 
andaigua band playing some 0! l on the 
portico of Blossom's Hotel. While I am writing, 
‘the streets are illuminated with fire-balls, bon- 
fires, rockets, &c. ‘The day has been fine, and 
emg, oceurred to mar the feeling, except 
some old Bluelights, who never like the smell of 
gunpowder, and have been opposed to all wars, 
from the begi of the Revolution down to 
the present. It has been a glorious day in Can- 
ani ; all delighted with your ardor for the 
ion, and your patriotism and perseverance 

upon all such occasions. 
“What.a glorious day in eee The 
on thet tal hickory in front of the Ontario 
ere er candsgen tal Paying some of the 
cand the | ai P r 
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», One of the men engaged in firing 
state wee blown to atoms; at another 
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lence and famine than ruled by a military chief- 
tain.” By the by, did you observe a recent sig- 
nificant editorial on this subject in the “ Union ?” 
It was particularly so, to my mind, as indicating 
a design, on the part of the Administration, to 
send Gen. Scott on to the city of Mexico for the 
purpose of overshadowing Gen. Taylor! If so, 
the plan may succeed; but then the President 
may discover, when too that he has overdone 
the matter. If I remember aright, Gen. Scott 
long since avowed himself a believer in the con- 


stitutional power of Con: over slavery in the 
District of Columbia the Territories. A can- 


didate with such views as these, even though a 
military chieftain, might prove far too formidable 
an opponent for him, or any other Democrat who 
should chance to be in the Presidential field; for 
it is certain that there are thousands of Peace 
men in this country who would prefér a military 
pags Paha anti-slavery views, to a pro-sla- 
very civilian. Such a preference would at least 
provide that the military power of the country 
should not be employed pulls sana cnhgan sus- 
tainment of the withering curse of slavery, as now, 
to the eternal reproach of our liberty-vaunting 
nation, be it spoken! — ee 

There has been quite a general movement among 
the working men of this city, of late... Several of 
the trades have “struck,” and 
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still enduring the oppression to which avari, 

so long continued to subject them—knowing acne 
ing but toil! toil!! toil!!! from morning till night 
and from night almost till morning again, for ¢ 
few pennies wherewith to still the hunger of » 
dependent household! Think of their condition 
now, With the markets up to the highest range! 
Think of a vest made for from 25 cents to 183 
cents or less, while a single pound of butter costs 
from 371g cents to 75 cents—perhaps the seller 
of the butter wearing home the vest, and the seller 
of the vest feasting on the butter, while the maker 
thereof is pining in destitution! There is an aw- 
ful account to be somehow balanced between grasp- 
ing capital and long-suffering labor ! 

The daily papers have just afforded a striking 
example of the tyranny of taxation in this city, in 
an advertisement signed by our worthy city col- 
lector, Henry Snyder, Esq., offering for sale sun- 
dry pieces of property over which the city has no 
more valid control than the man in the moon! 
The fathers of the city, in their wisdom, ordered 
the extension of one of our longest streets, and 
straightway ordered that the people in the neigh- 
borhood should “ foot the bill” ‘This most of the 
taxed ones acquiesced in, although they eould not 
see wherein they: were to be benefited thereby. A 
few persons, among them several gentlemen prom- 
inent for their professional and private worth, de- 
termined to resist what they deemed an arbitrary 
and oppressive stretch of power; and, with this 
view, they have suffered their property to be offer- 
ed for sale. These taxes amount, inone case, to 
about four hundred and fifty dollars! A large por- 
tion of the community have been made to feel an 
immediate and deep interest in the matter. A meet- 
ing of such was called ; but, for the want of concert 
of action, it failed to accomplish its purpose. Most 
of the interested having acquiesced, as already 
stated, it is presumable that the remainder will 
succumb ultimately ; and thus will pass from pub- 
lic attention another step in the municipal affairs 
of our city, which is suicidal to our best interests. 
Taxation ever sits, like a very incubus, upon our 
prosperity ! 

A trial of deep interest has just been closed in 
the United States circuit court—that of Ryal and 
Brown, counterfeiters of silver coin, who have 
long carried on a successful business in this and 
other communities, and who have been sentenced 
to ten years imprisonment each. This fate was a 
woful disappointment to Brown. He had turned 
State’s evidence, and hoped to escape all severity 
of punishment thereby; and so he would have 
done, had he not, in his eagerness to make “ assu- 
rance doubly sure,” spread a net for himself, by 
committing “rank perjury in open court,” as 
Judge Taney expressed it. When his sentence 
was announced, he wept like a child. Ryal, to the 
contrary, appeared utterly unmoved. The latter 
calmly kissed his wife, on departing for the peni- 
tentiary, and handed her twenty-five cents, remark- 
ing that that was half of his entire capital, and 
bidding her “‘ take care of herself” until they met 
again! The scene was an intensely interesting 
one, as you may suppose. This case presents a 
significant phase, in the fact that this Ryal, who 
sometimes sported the appellation of Jankins, tried 
his fortune, by turns, at counterfeiting money and 
caricaturing the traits of the unfortunate colored 
race—a low business, in which not a few vaga- 
bonds seem to take special pleasure. 

There is only one item of literary news worth 
recording at present, and with it I shall close my 
present letter. After the many changes of owners 
and overseers, undergone by the pro-slavery jour- 
nal started here with such flourishes of trumpets, 
by the very prince of Northern renegades, a year 
or two ago, it seems it is about to undergo still 
another mutation of fortune, in the retirement of 
William H. Carpenter. ‘The individual “left 
alone in his glory” by the departure of Park Ben- 

jamin to “ parts unknown,” was known to have no 
capital, excepting, of course, his small stock of 
“chivalry ”—and that, even, was borrowed during 
his residence in the South; but, Mr. Carpenter 
being a man of means, it was expected that the 
“bubble” would be kept from bursting for a good 
while. I cannot refrain from congratulating my 
old friend, Mr. Carpenter, upon his escape from 
what must have been a most uncomfortable as well 
as false position for an anti-slavery man. Such | 
know him to be at heart ; and the public, too, were 
long since made aware of his sentiméhts, through 
the debate on the comparative claims of Abolition 
and Colonization, before the Baltimore Lyceum, 
between himself and Mr. Latrobe, which some 
readers in this city’ will doubtless be able to call 
to mind. Mr. Carpenter’s true friends were not 
a little surprised to find him lending his money, 
talents, and influence, (especially through such a 
channel as that under notice!) for the support 
of an institution which he, as an Englishman, 
must have early learned to hate; and they will 
heartily join me in my congratulations over his 
withdrawal from the concern. J.E.S. 





Various Matters—Great Pieture. 
Boston, April 23, 1847. 

Mr. Enitor: Yesterday, by some unaccountable 
mistake, a real, bona fide summer day made its es- 
cape from the weather-bag out of which we are 
supplied, and descended into our midst with such 
force as to drive quicksilver—not quite sky-high 
into the air, but 83 high, in our thermometers. 
The sudden change of temperature made the heat 
almost insupportable ; we were only relieved by 
the evening, which brought with it a refreshing 
thunder shower. This morning, a northeast storm 
has knocked us back into the middle of last March, 
and were we to strike a balance between yesterday 
and to-day, our remarks about the “ early spring’) 
must be rather scarce. 

One of the finest exhibitions we have had here 
for a long time is the mammoth painting of the 
Mississippi river and its banks, which is now on 
exhibition by the artist, Mr. Banvard. The can- 
vass on which it is painted is over three miles 
in length, and, being three breadths wide, the 
picture measures one mile in length, and embraces 
a view of the river and banks from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. This immense quantity of canvass is 
wound on three large cylinders,which are severally 
unwound before the audience, in such a manrer 
as almost to deceive the spectator into the belief 
that heis actually on board a vessel, passing along 
the stream; and the perfect fidelity with which 
almost every point is painted is a constant source 
of wonder to all who have ever travelled on this 
Father of Rivers. A good story is told of a St, 
Louis merchant, who was here on business, and 
went to see the picture. As the view of the city 
of St. Louis passed before him, he almost in- 
stantly recognised both his store and his dwell- 
ing-house, and in his excitement rose up and 
called out—‘ Captain, do stop the boat a few 
minutes, till I can speak to my wife and family !” 
The drawings from which this picture was paint- 
ed were made by Mr. Banvard unaided and alone, 
in a small skiff, in which he drifted down the 
river ; and the time occupied in painting it was 
nearly six years. 

Mr. Banvard’s zeal and perseverance seem to 
be indomitable; and he is now beginning to réap 
a rich reward for his labors. His nightly exhibi- 
tions have been crowded for several weeks ; and 
on Monday evening last, after the exhibition 
closed, the audience called.His Excellency Gov. 
Briggs to the chair, and, after some highly com- 
mendatory remarks in relation to the painting, 
and the artist, made by Gov. Briggs, Hon. Wm. 
B. Calhoun, President of the Senate, and others, 
a series of resolutions were adopted by the au- 
dience, expressive of the great satisfaction which 
the panorama had afforded to all, and of good 
wishes for the future success of Mr. Banvard. 
After a short visit to New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, Mr. B. intends sailing to Europe 
with his picture, which will probably prove a 
greater object of curiosity there than here. 

The directors of the Ogdensburg railroad have 
been in session here for some days, and the report 
of the engineer who surveyed the route has just 
been finished. The result of the surveys, as 
shown by the report, seem to be exceedingly fa- 
vorable. The road is designed to connect Lake 
Champlain with the river St. Lawrence and the 
upper lakes, of which this river is the outlet, 
Extending from Ogdensburg, its proposed termi- 
nus is Rouse’s Point, a distance of about 120 
miles. The report states that 85 per cent. of the 
road is straight, and adapted to rapid driving; 
and that, going east none of the ground ex- 
ceeds 26.4 feet to the mile. This road will con- 
nect with those ing through Vermont, and 
will thus furnish a continuous line from here to 
Ogdensburg. No estimate can be formed of the 


714d. and the remainder American at 61¢. . 
There was a pretty good attendance ba aes 
but they seemed disinclined to buy at the present 
prices. 
AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET. 

April 3.—During the past month a large busi- 
ness has been transacted in all kinds of provisions, 
at very firm rates. Beef—imports sold freely as 
fast as landed, at 87s. 6d. to 90s. per tierce for 
prime mess, and 100s. for family and India. Pork is 
much wanted ; prime has sold at 55s. to 60s. per 
barrel, and prime megs 673. Mess is worth 70s. 
to 72s. per barrel. The recent arrivals are not 
yet landed. | Bacon and hams are eagerly sought 
after, especially the former, which realizes 62s. 67. 
to 65s. per ewt. Good hams 55s. to 60s. per ewi. 
Cheese—a better demand for this article during 
the past month, and our stock is nearly cleared at 
from 40s. to 50s. per cwt., according to quality 
Lard has maintained its value, though, owin to 
the limited supply, the transactiong have not Coste 
to any great extent. Fine, in kegs or barrels, is 
worth 56s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. percwt. American refin- 
ed has sold at 63s. per cwt., and bladders 70s. per 
ewt. Butter has advanced in price; American 
has sold at 57s. 6d. to 60s. per cwt. for ordinary, 
and fine from 75s. to 86s. 6d. per cwt. 


eer 


THE MARKETS. 


Bartimors, April 27,2 P. M. 

Flour.—The flour market is dull and unsettled. Holders 
contending for $6.75. We note a sale of 500 barrels yester- 
day afternoon at $6.62 1-2: A sale to-day of 200 barrels Sus- 
quehanna brands at $6.75, with offers to sell more at the 
same price, and refused. -Corn meal is nominally held at 
$4.50, though less would be taken. The supply of flour is 
small, though receipts have been fair. 

Grain.—Wheat to-day is not quite so firm. Sales of 2,000 
bushels prime Pennsylvania red at $1.53 to $1.55. White 
Maryland corn at 80 cents, and yellow at 90 to91 cents. A 
sale of 2,000 bushels Pennsylvania yellow at 91 to 92 cents. 
Oats, 43 cents; rye, 80 cents; clover seed, $4 to $4.37 1-2; 
flax seed, $1.40. 

Provisions.—Little doing in pork. Mess nominally at $6, 
prime at $13.50 to $14. A sale of a considerable lot of beef at 





$13 for mess, $11.50 for No. 1, and $10 for prime. Mess is 

now held at i and No. 1 at $12. e duane for bacon is 

good. Shoulders 7 1-2 to 7 3-4 cents. Sides at 8 1-2 to 9 cents. 

Sales of hog round at 8 1-2 cents; hams at 9 to 10 cents. We 

— lard nominally at 9 1-2 cents in barrels, aud 10 cents in 
egs. 

Beef Cattle.—An active demand and advance in price, with 
asmall supply. Offerings at the scales on Monday only 150 
head ; soli at $4.25 a $5 per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to 
$8.50 a $9.75 net, according to quality, averaging about $4.75 
per 100 pounds gross. 

Hogs.—Supply small and demand fair, with sales of live at 
$6.25 a $6.50 per 100 pounds. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2, P. M. 

Since the receipt of the Cambria’s news, the flour market 
has been very dull, and sales limited. To-day holders ask 
$7, but buyers are unwilling to give more than $6.75. Sales 
of 1,100 barrels corn meal at $4.25 a $431. Wheat is dull, 
‘and prices have declined to $1.57. Corn also is dull at 88 a 
90 cents per 56 pounds. Oats in request at 50 cents for South- 
ern and 52 cents for Pennsylvania. 





OBITUARY. 


pied at his residence in Cadiz, Harrison county, O., on the 
12th instant, Mr. A. F. Hanna, of disease of the lungs. 

_ This amiable citizen has left a wife children, and large 
cirele of relatives, to mourn his loss. During a protracted 
illness, he submitted with Christian fortitude to the suffer- 
ings attendant on his disease : and when he died, he possessed 
the assurance of a bright existence beyond the tomb. 

He was a supporter of all benevolent enterprises, bold in 
their defence, and untiring in his exertions for the universal 
and everlasting well-being of mankind. Asa philanthropist 
he was ever found at his post, battling manfully against the 
prejudices and false opinions of men, which are arrayed 
against suffering humanity. Asa Christian, he was gentle, 
forgiving, upright in all his actions, aud always kept in view 
the commands of his Redeemer. In short, his wife has lost 
an affectionate husband, his children a kind and indulgent 
parent, the community a good citizen, the slave a warm and 
devoted friend, and mankind a philanthropist. J. W 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


i’ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en- 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - - Par. 
Baltimore — - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - - Par. 

New Yorkcity - - Par. 

New York State - - X per ct. dis. 
New England-— - do. 
New Jersey - - do. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 














increased amount of business which such — 
would bring into Boston. G. F.B: 








LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The letter of our English correspondent gives 
the substance of the news brought by the Cam- 


bria. , : 
LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. - 


March 2&—The trade as well as speculators and 
exporters have bought more a than for some 
time rand an advance has” established 


past 
American of fally 14d. per particu- 
larly in the said. qualities Site Brauil, Egyptian, 
and Surat, are more saleable at previous prices. 
rs have taken 9,300 








ed } 3.—Market today vory fat, and sales | 
3,000 bales, com, Suraisat 43/4, to 434d. 
80 Egyptians at 71d to 8d, peer 


z 





Western Pennsylvania 
Maryland - - 


me 


‘ - do. 
Virginia - . - do. 
Western Virginia - - i do. 
de eee - - 2144 do. 

‘Indiana - - - - 2144 do. 
Kentucky - - - 244 do. 
Tennessee - - - 3146 do. 
Michigan - - - 3 do. 
Canada - - - - 5 do. 








R. H. STARR’S Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


a BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
pre 


pared to manufactureghe cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. P April 29. “ 


HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
} ¢ Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 


Lig owes! PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
AV Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. | April 29. 


0. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D, Armstrong & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
— peckages Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
pril 29.— 


ye TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 

turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 
retail of the National Era, Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


py WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 6 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


Ca PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new ous- 
— I the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
pr 5 


Jaa G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Uphoisterer, No. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also, 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29. 


Cee B. PURNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
corner of German and Liberty streets, Baltimore, keeps 
constantly on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Vestings, which he will make up in the latest 
style and on the most reasonable terms. Strict attention will 
be _— to the style of the work intrusted to him. 

pril 29.—6t 


C= Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Lzacu, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29,—tf 
RKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cul- 
_ vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beas, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has wou for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in ali Baltimore. « Also on hand, and made 









































to pang ond sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and » 


Straw tresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one J 4 asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 


A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair tria!, 
should they not prove to be as sepressnted, can be ba 
changed. A great variety of everything 4p) ning 
business. Blunt & Sims's celebrated oe nan = pe ne 
rices, large assortmen 

eee Eifies made teorder at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 





. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April oe é 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


NA AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 
W's thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra- 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 

rocured of James Alevrn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin- 
einnati; and at the Anti-Slavery De 
New York, Albany, and Utica. W 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Li 

April 29.—tf 


Jao JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
Hon. i. W. Prive, Hon. J.J’ MeDowell, Hillsborough, 
io; A. W. F St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis ; ‘ 
, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, 
sd port, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
ian. 7. 


y BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aitorne at Law, 

W and Commissioner to take Di sitions and Acknow. 

pow jo Deed. s Jor the States of Vermont and —— 

Sere we sertiace hor the collec ion. of claims in e Fed- 

eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts “ Hamilton 

county. Office on E hth street, two doors west 0 + eg 
posite the Methodist oak 

STORE, Wholesale north- 

} rent corner of Fifth ‘and Cherry streets, Phitadeioha, 

(ate Joel Fisher's.) subscriber, hering peers scare 

stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that 


of which may bé relied on 4s the 
chaseil of Joel Fisher; Sow offers then for sale at the 


pe pe, hry th 
give a preference £0 sort S wholesale aed tetail agent of the 





in Boston, 
12 1-2 cents; the 
heral discounts to wholesale buyers. 
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SHALL WE GIVE BIBLES TO TWO MILLIONS 
AND A HALF OF AM SLAVES* 


It is more than thirty since the American 
Bible Society was for the purpose of sup- 
lyi ole e of the United States with 
plying the whole peopl 
the Holy Scriptures. Yet the great body of 
slaves, amounting to one-sixth of our population, 
are still unsupplied. And no systematic effort 
has ever been made to supply them. Is it not 
high time that an effort should be made to unite, 
for this purpose, the counsels and the charities of 
all who love the Bible, however diversified may 
be their views on other subjects? 

It is believed that the present is a favorable 
time for such an effort. The welfare of our 
churches, the increasing interest which is felt for 
the condition of the slaves, the state of public 
opinion, call for the proposal of this method of 
action in favor cf the slaves. All religious men 
should cordially unite in this noble purpose, for it 
is clearly right and practicable, and purely benev- 
olent and salutary to all parties, and it may lead 
all those who engage in it to co-operate in other 
well-devised plans for the good of the oppressed. 

If heartily undertaken, and earnestly pursued, 
in conjunction with other obvious duties with 
reference to the slaves, will it not restore to our 
churches those feelings of brotherly love, confi- 
dence, and co-operation, which never fail to be fol- 
lowed by the outpouring of God’s Spirit, and the 
extensive revival of true religion ? 

The following considerations seem worthy of 
general attention : 


It is @ sin to withhold the Bible from any. 


Says the Rey. Albert Barnes, in his late work 
on slavery: “The withholding of instruction is 
forbidden in the New Testament. Nothing is 
more definite in the Bible, or more in accordance 
with all our views of what is proper and right, 
than the declarations that all men have a clear 
right to know the truth ; to receive instruction ; to 
have free access to the oracles of God. Luke xi, 
52: ‘Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that-were entering in, ye 
hindered’ Jobn v, 39: ‘Search the Scriptures. 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, an 
they arethey which testify of me.’ Prov. xix, 2: 
‘That the soul be without knowledge, it is not 
good.’ ”—p. 361. 

The Rev. EN. Kirk, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, dated Boston, February 20, 1847, says: 
“ No man, or body of men, has a right to prevent 
any human being from learning to read, and from 
reading the Word of God. And every human 
being has a commission from God to do all that 
is in his power tocommunicate that word to every 
other human being. The fact that there are laws 
against it, whether in ancient Rome or in modern 
Rome, in Mecca or in Charleston, in no way af- 
fects our duty; and he that hinders us in this 
good work, must answer to Christ for it.” 

The Bible Society of Charleston, 8S. C., in their 
thirty-fourth report, claim the circulation of the 
Bible as a common cause: “Regarding the work 
of Bible distribution as a great common cause— 
unlimited by metes and bounds, an embodiment of 
efforts and means for furnishing to all mankind 
the counsels of the Most High, and thus to lay 
the only sure foundation of all other Christian 
effort, whether personal or social—it is really both 
a privilege and a duty to be participants in the 
enterprise.” 

II 


The Bible js generally and intentionally withheld 
from the Slaves. 

1. The Rev. C. C. Jones, Presbyterian, in a ser- 
mon preached before the planters of Liberty 
county, Georgia, and published by them, in 1831, 
says; “ We cannot cry out against the Papists 
for withholding the Scriptures from the common 
people, for we withhold the Bible from. our ser- 
vants.” In an essay, he says: “ The statutes of 
our respective States forbid it, or, when through 
oversight they do not, custom does. He cannot 
search the Scriptures, for a knowledge of letters 
he has not, and cannot legally obtain.” 

2. The Rev. J.S. Law, Baptist,in an essay pre- 
pared at the request of the Georgia Baptist Asso- 
ciation, in 1846, says of the slaves: “'They have 
no access to the Word of God. We have taken 
under our own keeping the key of knowledge. 
They cannot read the Word of God; we are the 
cause of this inability. We permit them not to 
take into their own hands the lamp of life.” 

3. The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 
say, in 1833: “In this Christian Republic there 
are over two millions of human beings in the con- 
dition of heathen; they have no Bibles.” 

4. The Synod of Kentucky say that “access 
to the Scriptures” is not, “td any extent worth 
naming, enjoyed by slaves. The law, as it exists 
here, does not prevent free access to the slaves, 
but ignorance, the natural negult of their condi- 
tion, does. The Bible is before them, but it is to 
them a sealed book.” 

5. The presbytery of New Orleans say, that 
“of 100,000 of this class of people within our 
bounds, it may be safely asserted that 75,000 never 
hear the doctrine of salvation preached.” 

5. The presbytery of Alabama say: “The Bi- 
ble, the precious fountain of life, isa sealed book 
to the black.” 

7.The Rev. G. W. Freeman, now Bishop of 
Texas, says, in a published sermon, that slave 
children ought to be baptized and taught orally 
the Lord’s prayer, creed, and commandments, but 
« “it not necessary they should be taught to 
read.” . 

8. The Rev. Mr. Converse, of Vermont, for- 
merly of Virginia, says, ina sermon, that “those 
called field-hands live and die without being told 
by their pious masters that Jesus Christ died to 
save sinners.” a 


Everybody ought to have the Bible. 

1. The Mississippi Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, in 1843, passed a resolve, 
that “the circulation of the Bible, without note 
or comment, is, in all conceivable circumstances, 
indispensable to anything like eminent success in 
missionary effort.” 

2. The. General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1846, pledged its 
concurrence in the efforts of the American Bible 
Society, to place a copy of the Holy Bible in the 
hands of every man, woman, and child, in our own 
country.” 

3. The American Bible Society, at its anniver- 
sary in 1846, resolved, that ‘‘the Bible is for man 
a necessary of life.” 

4. The venerable Dr. Alexander has said, that 
“ peligious emotions and influences work upward; 
they begin with servants, children, and females, 
and thusreach those who are more difficult of ac- 
cess.” This shows by what means we are to evan- 
gelize Southern society. 

5. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, in his 
oration at New Brunswick, 1831, says, of the 
Bible, “ It is a munition of rocks for all our social 
and civil privileges. Let its influence go forth 
and spread through the land, in its purity and 
power, and all outrage and crime, oppression and 
tyranny, would retire before it.”—p. 9. ‘ 

5 IV. : 
The work ought to be done by the American Bible 
Society. 

1. The Mississippi Conference, 1243, expressly 
declared their “entire confidence in the integrity 
and catholic character of the American Bible So- 
ciety,” and promised to “ heartily countenance and 
onan with any accredited agent” of that so- 
ciety. 

2. At a meeting in New York, in 1835, Mr. 
Birney strongly advocated ‘!ce measure, as calcu- 
lated to do great good, especiaily in regard to the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee, where no legal 
restrictions exist against the distribution of the 
Scriptures. If the work could be done in these 
States, other States would follow the example. 
And who should do this work, or attempt it, but 
the American Bible Society ? 

3. The Board of M: ts of the American 
Bible Society, in 1834, d in express refer- 
ence to the slaves, their object to be “the circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, among their destitute fellow-men, of every 
name and nation, wherever they can be reached ;” 
and that they “will thankfully receive the con- 


= oe societies and individuals who may 


co-operate with them in their be- 
nevolent undertaking” 
have “made; on g” In 1835, they say they 


n west, several small grants of 
the Scriptures for the benefit. of sewed people” 
In their report for 1845, they intimate “the readi- 
ness of the board to co-operaté, to the extent of 
their ability, in all who can read with 
the Book of Life, of every condition and color.” 

_ 4. In their report for 1845, they detail their 
aye Rogen ogre mi ie and boatmen, 
but specify none ves. 1844. y men- 
tion gifts for the army and . ae 
I soldiers, seamen, but not 
they mention we.5 Se 9) specific grants 
bles for prisons, 

ships of war, canals 
but none for 


1609 and 1846 contain acknowle 


tions, in money, received expressly fo 
as well as for many 0 





most industriously.” And in to the slaves’ 
reading, “How many are taught?” The laws, 
then, constitute no part of the difficulty in the 
way. Such wicked laws, in this country, must 
be ane as soon as they begin to be openly disre- 
8. A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
at Savannah, July 7, 1845, says: “There is a law 
of the State prohibiting the instruction of slaves 
in writing and reading, and yet there is scarcely 
a family in which they are not thus instructed, or 
permitted to be instructed. I have resided in this 
community for thirty years, and have never heard 
of a prosecution for a violation of this law, al- 
though it was well known to the police of the city 
that public schools have been kept by colored per- 
sons for the instruction of that class. Why is 
this? For no other reason than that public senti- 
ment was opposed to the law.” 


Oxs. 2.—The slaves cannot read the Bible. 


Ans. 1. The Rev. D. Butler, at the 30th anni- 
versary gf the American Bible Society, said: 
“The books left there [among the destitute] may 
lie neglected for years, but they will one day make 
their influence felt. We have no right to say 
that the Bible, in any case whatever, does no 

od.” 

2. We never hear that objection alleged when 
any other class of persons are spoken of. The rule 
has always been to give to all who willreceive anc 
not abuse it. - 

3. Many can read, Some masters, and more 
mistresses, teach their house servants. Many 
slaves learn from the children of the femily. They 
often keep their ability to réad a secret from their 
masters. 

4, In the 29th report of the American Bible So- 
ciety, p. 51, is an extract of acommunication from 
a female auxiliary society in Abingdon, Virginia, 
as follows : 

“Several instances are given of Sabbath schools 
having been established in illiterate neighbor- 
hoods, through the instrumentality of Bibles given 
to the poor and ignorant. A father and mother 
with their eight children, were induced to attend 
a Sabbath school in order to learn to read, by pres- 
ents of Bibles. Many copies of Testaments and 
Psalms have been given to servants, [slaves,j and 
they have uniformly had the desired ixjiuence of 
inducing them to learn to read.” 

5. Giving the Bible is the best inducement to 
learn to read, and the best help for adults to learn. 
If you wish your son to learn to swim, you send 
him into the water. 

6. Giving the Bible will open the way for all the 
other means, and will be followed by teachers, 
preachers, and Sabbath schools. 

7. The following narrative, from the American 
Messenger, published by the Tract Society, shows 
that colporteurs are laboriously spending days 
and days in circulating books at the South among 
white people who cannot read, and with happy 
effects : 

“Mentat Atiment.—On the James river lives 
an elderly woman in indigent circumstances, and 
with few opportunities for religious instruction. 
Her brother, who is a blacksmith, resides some 
two miles distant, with no intervening road except 
it be a bridle path through the woods. He was 
visited by a colporteur of the American Tract So- 
ciety, and induced to purchase Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, although he could not read a line. As soon 
as his day’s work was done, he hied across the 
fields to inform his sister of the new treasure, and 
to secure her'aid in unfolding it. She could read 
a little by spelling the words containing more than 
one syllable. Soon after sundown, they had gath- 
ered the few neighbors, as ignorant as themselves, 
and she began her task. It was twelve o’clock 
before the blacksmith returned to his home; and 
in all that time they had, by dint of effort, read 
about half a chapter! When he saw the colpor- 
teur the next day, he was full of his praises of 
the book, and requested him to go to his sister’s, 
who wanted another. When the colporteur made 
his way to her door, and explained the object of 
his visit, she thanked him cordially, and spoke of 
the profit derived from the ‘few pages she had 
read. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘I have felt ever since as 
if my mind hadgeaten something?” 

8. While we are doing so much to relieve the 
people of a distant nation, who are suffering a 
famine of bread, why shall we not hasten to re- 
lieve the millions of our own countrymen who en- 
dure, from the cradle to the grave, the far more 
terrible calamity, the hunger of the soul, or fam- 
ine of the Word of God! 


There is a strong feeling at the South, which may be 
relied on for efficient co-operation. 

1. The Rev. John C. Young, D. D., President of 
the College at Danville, Kentucky, preached a 
sermon in the Presbyterian church, which was 
published by the members of the church, in 1846, 
in which he urges the duty of masters to their 
slaves, in “teaching and encouraging them to read 
God’s Word.” He denies that we have any right, 
“for the sake of perpetuating asystem which we 
imagine to be gainful, to keep a whole race of our 
fellow men in such a state of degradation as to 
debar them from all direct access to God’s Word, 
and thus fearfully multiply the chances of their 
eternal perdition. 

“No iniquitous or Heaven-insulting laws have 
ever been passed among us, making it penal to 
teach any of God’s creatures to read the messages 
which he himself has sent to them. - We have not 
so far imitated the Pope of Rome as to make the 
Bible a sealed book to those under our authority. 
Were a law of this kind in existence, we should 
feel bound to regard it just as far as we would a 
law forbidding us to feed the hungry or clothe the 
naked. 

“What pious or philanthropic heart could 
countenance, even for a moment, the existence of 
a system, whose existence depended on excluding 
its subjects forever from obeying the divine com- 
mand to ‘search the Scriptures,’ in which alone 
we ‘have eternal life.’ 

“Can you think (I appeal to the conscience of 
every Christian) that you are giving to your ser- 
vants what is ‘just and equal,’ while you are tak- 
ing no measures to enable them to share in a priv- 
ilége of such priceless value ?” 

Surely, a -ehurch which publishes such senti- 
ments will be ready to co-operate, by giving the 
Bible to the slaves in its own neighborhood. And 
when once the work is begun systematically and 
in earnest, it must go on until it is complete. 
There is then no line at which it can be stopped 


VI. 
The work is already begun. 

While the general testimony proves that the 
great body of slaves are intentionally kept from 
the Bible, and from the ability to read it, the fact 
that some are supplied shows that nothing but a 
united effort is needed to extend the blessing to all. 

1. At a meeting of the American Bible Society 
at Cincinnati, in 1843, a gentleman, whose name 
is not given in the published reports, said “he had 
often done it without opposition or molestation,” 
and if his Northern friends would “ raise funds 
for the specific purpose of distributing Bibles 
among the colored people,” he would “pledge him- 
self to take charge of such funds, and faithfully 
appropriate every dollar.” 

2. The editor of the Philadelphia Observer, 
whot formerly resided in Virginia, says, Novem- 
ber 26, 1846: “ ‘The door is thrown wide open for 
preaching the gospel to the slaves. In some por- 
tions of the Southern country, they are taught by 
their masters to read the Bible.” 

3. A gentleman writes from Louisville to the 
New York Observer, February, 1847, that he 
found in that city “seven Sabbath schools in suc- 
cessful operation among the colored population,” 
and “God has blessed their efforts with encourag- 
ing success ; multitudes have learned to read the 
Word of God.” It is understood that similar ef- 
forts are followed with similar results in St. Louis. 
What is wanting but a concerted effort, with the 
blessing of God, to extend this supply, from these 
two starting points, all over the land ? 

Vil. 
What we should:all do to promote it. 

It. Let us take it for granted that all who be- 
lieve and love the Bible are ready to co-operate 


whenever its claims are fairly understood. _ 

2. Let us act, in all . as if we believed 
it tobe a work that God requires, and that is 
eure te be done. 

3. Let us freely and fully express our senti- 
ments, and the interest we feel in the matter, with 
‘Christian meekness and fidelity, in all those ways, 
at those times, and through those channels, which 
are ordinarily found fitted to arouse public atten- 
tion, to correct public opinion, and to produce 
general and united action, 

4. Let us, without delay, give our money to the 
American Bible Society as an earnest of our sin- 
cerity—as evidence that we believe the thing is 
going to be done, and that we have confidence in 
our brethren, and as a pledge of our readiness to 
~~ the effort to any extent it may require. 

© other measure will have half the efficacy of 
‘to the movement the desired weight, 


nail ‘power, both to call out. the liberali- 
| ty of the North, and to open the-way and secure 


at the South. ; 
e the effect that would be produced 
fic 





in this work, as far as they have the ability, 





tionists, as such, ever intermeddled with the 
question of the Mexican war, inasmuch as that 
war has not any connection with the question of 
abolishing slavery within our Union sufficient to 
compensate for the disadvantage of diverting our 
attention from the direct pursuit of the main ob- 


ject; and it is especially to be regretted, because 


the Abolitionists have generally taken that side 
of the question which is calculated to injure their 
cause, by bringing odium upon them. This being 
the case, I propose to present a brief view of the 
Mexican question, different from that which has 
been usually given in the Abolition prints, com- 
mencing with the controversy in reference to 
Texas. i 

I assume that Mexico never, at any time, had 
any just claim to Texas, more than Texas had to 
Mexico. Texas, to the Rio Grande, was not a 
part of the Viceroyalty of Mexico, under the 
Spanish Government, as appears from a docu- 
ment presented to the Spanish Cortes by Don —— 
Arispe, which may be seen in Niles’s Register of 
——, 1816. Spain ceded Louisiana to France, 
and France to the United States, about the year 
1804. This cession, according to the expressed 
opinion of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, 
included Texas to the Rio Grande, In 1819, the 
United States relinquished to Spain their claim 
to Texas, as one of the conditions of the cession 
of Florida. The people of Texas, or a portion of 
them, then declared their independence, on the 
ground that the United States, having stipulated 
in the treaty with France for the admission of 
Texas into the Union, had no right to cede it to 
Spain. Thus Texas belonged either to its own 
inhabitants, or to Spain. No other Power had a 
shadow of right to it. The Mexicans, however 
having declared their own. independence, and 
created Iturbide Emperor, that despot, without a 
reasonable pretext, sent a force, and took posses- 
sion of Texas, about the year 1821. The Texans 
had a moral right to shake off, at the first oppor- 
tunity, the yoke thus unjustly imposed on them. 
In 1824, a Constitution was formed, by which 
Texas was constituted, not a province or depend- 
ency of Mexico, but a member ofa confederacy of 
sovereign and independent States, equal in rights 
with Mexico herself. If this act was compulsory 
on Texas, she had a right to resist it the first fa- 
vorable opportunity. If voluntary on her part, 
she had a right to demand that the other members 
of the league should comply with its terms, and 
to withdraw from it when they should fail to do 
so. In 1634, Santa Anna, in conjunction with 
the monarchists, aristocrats, and a portion of the 
clergy, for the purpose of preventing the reforms 
which the people and their representatives desired 
to muke, commenced a series of military usurpa- 
tions, by which, in violation of the Constitution. 
he abolished the freedom of the press, the militia, 
the right of the people to keep arms for their de- 
fence, the right of suffrage as to the mass of the 
population, and even the State Governments, re- 
ducing the greater portion of the confederated 
republic to a consolidated military despotism. 
The Legislatures, the people, and the militia of a 
considerable portion of the Confederacy, attempt- 
ed to resist these usurpations; but the total defeat 
of the democratic forces, consisting mostly of 
militia, by the regular troops under Santa Anna, 
which took place near Zacatecas, and was accom- 
plished, it is said, as much through corruption and 
treachery as by skill gnd courage, awed the rest 
of the Confederacy into submission, with the ex- 
ception of Texas, which adhered to the republic 
till it ceased to exist, then refused submission 
to the usurper, one of whose demands was, that 
the Texans should surrender to him their most 
prominent men, including Zavala, formerly Secre- 
tary of State to the Mexican Confederacy ; and 
another, that they should submit to be disarmed, 
retaining but one gun to five plantations, in a 
sparse population, for their protection against 
wild beasts and savage Indians. To coerce them 
into subjection, Santa Anna, in 1836, invaded 
Texas. His advanced force, undor Urrea, made 
prisoners of about 600 men, under Col. Fanning, 
who surrendered, it is stated, under an express 
stipulation, that they should be set free on their 
parole not to serve against Mexico during the 
war. Ejght days after their surrender, by ex- 
press order of that monster of duplicity, perfidy, 
and cruelty, Santa Anna, they were all shot, with 
the exception of three, who with much difficulty 
escaped, to tell the fate of their companions. 

Shortly afterwards, being defeated and taken 
prisoner at San Jacinto, Santa Anna entered into 
a convention, by which he stipulated for the with- 
drawal of all the Mexican troops to the other side 
of the Rio Grande. The stipulation was complied 
with by those who assumed the power at Mexico, 
although they disavowed Santa Anna’s acts. No 
Mexican troops were left between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. Nonereturned there, until 
Gen. Woll, as commander of the Mexican army, 
issued a proclamation, put an.end to the armis- 
tice, speaking of the territory this side the Rio 
Grande as one of which the possession had been 
usurped by the Texans, and declaring that all 
Mexicans found one league on this side of that 
river should be tried by court martial, and pun- 
ished as traitors: Woll, however, soon retired, 
and from that time to the present the mass of 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
has remained unoccupied and ungarrisoned by 
the Mexicans, although they have possessed the 
vicinity of Santa Fe, some 300 miles above the 
sources of the Nueces, 

It was not till 1839, after the independence of 
Texas had been acknowledged by several nations. 
that the mother country, Spain, acknowledged 
that of Mexico herself. This acknowledgment, 
whether it referred to Mexico as it then existed, 
or as it existed under the Spanish Government, 
conveyed, in either case, no right to Texas, if 
Spain had any to convey. I believe that Spain 
subsequently acknowledged the independence of 
Texas; and, if so, the people of that country re- 
ceived the grant of it from the only Power which 
could plausibly claim it, with a knowledge of 
facts, except themselves. 

Mexico had no right to Texas, because she did 
not originally possess any, nor did she ever ac- 
quire one by consent of the people. The joining 
of the Mexican Confederacy, by Texas, no more 
made her a province of Mexico proper, than the 
joining of the American Confederacy made Ver- 
mont the property of South Carolina. Texas 
might, after 1835, have invaded Mexico with some 
show of reason, to compel her to comply with the 
compact between them, or to emancipate the peo- 
ple from the yoke of their military tyrants. But 
Mexico, in the eyes of reason, guided by the light 
of truth, had no plausible excuse for invading or 
claiming Texas. Texas was faithful to the Gov- 
ernment and the compact. It was the military 
tyrants of Mexico who were the rebels. In these 
circumstances, all the world had a right to assist 
the Texans, and it was highly honorable to many 
Americans that they did assist her. They had a 
better cause than Lafayette had in assisting 
America, or than Commodore Porter and thou- 
sands of Americans had for assisting Mexico 
against Spain; for the outrages which Santa 
Anna attempted upon the Texans were tenfold 
more gross, and tenfold less palliated by any claim 
arising from long-continued possession and do- 
minion, than those which England attempted 
against us, or Spain against Mexico. Our Gov- 
ernment had a perfect right to assist the Texans 
in defending themselves against an unjust inva- 
sion, had it chosen to do so; but in reality it 
maintained a strict neutrality, as Mr. Webster 
truly asserted in his correspondence as Secretary 
of State. 

Of course, it was without the least reasonable 
foundation that Mexico protested against the 
union of Texas with this country ; that she, in 
substance, declared war, by proclaiming that she 
would consider such union asa declaration of war, 
and by withdrawing her.own minister from 
Washington, and driving ours from Mexico. 

While she was avowedly preparing to invade 
us, without any other delaration of war than the 
foregoing, our Government, in a spirit of amity 
and liberality, offered to send “an envoy from the 
United States, intrusted with full power to adjust 
all the questions in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments.” This offer was accepted by the Mexican 
Government, without the least intimation that it 
was accepted only in part; although the lan 
used was somewhat different from that employed 
on our side, owing probably to the different habits 
and usages of the two countries and the two lan- 


Mr. Slidell was accordingly stnt out as our en- 
voy or minister, with full authority “to adjust all 
the questions in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments,” according to the very.terms of the offer 
which Mexico had accepted. She refused, how- 
ever, to receivé him, on the pretext that she had 


only to receive a commissioner to treat 
upon the subject of Texas alone, and that such 


bo iret ay se er tnal oe Government. That 

this xt was’ and a mere afterthough 

is proved pba original proposition, made in a 
exp: 





most language, and accepted without 
reservation ; by the fact that the counter-revolu- 

ion, nn up by Paredes and the monarchical 
and ary parties, placed its opposition to Her- 
rera on the ground of his di on to negotiate 
ee ae and not about other questions; by 
t 





subjects on which he was to treat, otherwise 


han 
by the bt ae compact on the subject. He rere 


of Mr. Slidell as a “commissioner,” but sai 


Government was taken by surprise in his “ss 
us trai- 


so soon; that “the Se acme are 
tors for entering into this arrangement 


embark at that time,” or, at least, . 


sion, that they pretended to have discovered 
excuse in them for doin 


shown themselves disposed to do 


Waiving the further consideration of this. du- 
plicity, let us come to the ultimatum of the two 
Governments. That of the American Govern- 
ment, as stated in Mr. Buchanan’s letter of Janu- 
ary 20, 1846, was, that the negotiation, if entered 
on, must include the subject of redress by Mexi- 
co “of the real injuries of our citizens,” instead 
of being confined “to the adjustment of a pecuni- 
ary indemnity of its (Mexico's) imaginary rights 
over Texas.” The ultimatum of the Mexican 
Government, as stated by the Mexican minister, 
Castillo y Lanzas, on March 12, 1846, was, that 
Mexico would “admit only a plenipotentiary from 
with powers ad hoc, 
that is to say, special powers, to treat upon the 
question of Texas, and upon this alone.” “ Upon 
this point (said he) the resolve of the Mexican 


the United States cloth 


Government is immutable.” 


Let us now consider which Government was in 
the right in this matter. Mexico had for many 
years a piratical sort of Government. France 
had seen fit to capture Vera Cruz, in order to 
compel redress of injuries ; and England had sent 
The British 
fleet lay off the town, and refused to depart until 
the Mexican Government sent on board of it the 
money which she had plundered from British sub- 
jects. England would not trust to promises, as 
we have done. The Mexicans have committed 
tenfold greater outrages and robberies upon the 
American nation and its citizens, than upon the 
English or the French, and continued them for a 
They commenced plunder- 
ing our citizens some eighteen years ago, and con- 
tinued it down to about the commencement of the 
present war. The whole amount of claims is about 
Our Government having repeat- 
edly demanded an investigation and settlement of 
these claims, without success, President Jackson, 
on the 6th of February, 1837, recommended to 
Congress to authorize reprisals, and the use of our 
naval force against Mexico, to enforce them, in 
On the 11th April, 1839, 
the Administration succeeded in concluding a 
treaty with Mexico, which provided that two Mex- 
ican and two American commissioners should sit 
at Washington, to examine the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens on the Mexican Government for spo- 
liations ; and that the cases of disagreement that. 
might arise should be referred to an umpire, to be 
named by the King of Prussia, according to the 
proposition of Mexico. Thi® convention was or- 
ganized on the 25th of August, 1840, being limit- 
teen months, as the 
time for sitting. The first four months were con- 
sumed by frivolous objections raised by the Mexi- 
can commissioners as to the mode of proceeding. 
During the remaining fourteen months, claims 
were allowed to a fraction over two millions of 
dollars, while nearly one million, on which the 
Americans and Mexicans had disagreed, remained 
undecided by the umpire, whose authority had 
ceased, and nearly five millioas of claims remained 
unexamined. The Mexican Government paid 
about two hundred thousand dollars only of the 
two millions allowed, and then ceased, on pretext 
of want of means. Since the sitting of the commis- 
sioners in 1840-41, our Government has endeay- 
ored in vain to bring Mexico to an honorable in- 
vestigation of the remainder of the claims. It 
should be remarked, mereover, that the Mexican 
commissioners had dishonorably carried off with 
them the documentary evidence belonging to some 
of the claimants, in defiance of the protests of 


another fleet for the same purpose. 


much longer period. 


eight millions. 


case of further refusal. 


ed, by the convention, to ei 


th you ;” 
and begged that the commissioner might “not dis- 
not come to. 
the capital.” And it was not until the 13th of De- 
cember, when the Mexican Government had had 
Mr. Slidell’s credentials five days in their pogeee- 
what they had before 


oneer maxim of reformers at the beginning of the 
oe args century, was, “that ey pte and do- 
minion are most naturally founded in property. 

It did not seem to occur to them that the owner 
had any personal rights to secure; he was regard- 
ed merely as an‘a ge of his money. And when 
that was gone, the Goddess of Liberty and Jus- 
tice had taken her flight forever. Money was the 
spirit that animated the man; without it, he was 
a mere lump of lifeless clay, and only by grace 
entitled to the rights of sepulchre. This philoso- 
phy, this base coin, circulated so freely among all 
ranks, because so deeply fixed in the mind, as 
nearly to entitle it to rank as a separate faculty. 

To show its living imbodiment in the highest 
intellects, we have but to refer to the decisions of 
Lords Hardwicke and Talbott, in 1749, in slave 
cases; where the master sought to hold his slave 
in England, Without even a shadow of constitu- 
tional or statute law. And yet their Lordships, 
imbued with the idea that Government is estab- 
lished for the protection of property, gravely de- 
cided that a slave might be so held. Or, to show 
more clearly the reason of the decision, we will 
give the substance of their opinion: “We, the 
judges, being commissioned by the supreme power 
of the State to protect. property and men who have 
property, deom and adjudge this man a slave, be- 
cause he has no property, and because the man 
who claims him as his slave has the advantage of 
being in possession, which, in all cases, is deemed 
nine points of the law, and ten as against one who 
has no property to protect.” 

These adjudications passed as law until the 
Sommersett case was brought before the same 
court, in 1771, and even then, on two different 
arguments of the case, was held law, and Som- 
mersett was adjudged a slave; but the third argu- 
ment was successful in convincing the celebrated 
Lord Mansfield of a self-evident proposition, that 
“a slave cannot breathe in England,” when no 
law deprives him of his freedom. Even these 
judges, at the head of the highest legal tribunal of 
the kingdom, had not stopped to inquire whether 
any statute or constitution had made one of God’s 
creatures into a thing, but decided, as many of 
our judges do at this day, in accordance with 
their own debased perceptions of justice, derived 
from the practical rapacity of the age. Upon this 
same doctrine is based that stupendous system of 
political fraud and debasement of the masses of 
Europe—its aristocracy. "What else than the fic- 
titious ircumstances of wealth, and the power 
which it brings, could have suggested that Kings 
ruled by divine right, or that one man should be 
born to lordly honors and another to degraded 
serfdom? ‘Then, assuming the fact that Govern- 
ment was instituted to protect property, it follows 
that those only who possess property shall have 
a voice in such Government. Exactly here lies 
the reason for England’s disfranchising the great 
mass of her subjects. The Government being 
based upon money, what has the poor operative to 
represent? This theory once admitted, the prac- 
tice of aristocratic and monarchical Governments 
cannot be censured. The struggle in several of 
these United States, on the question of universal 
suffrage, has been a death grapple between the 
supreme dominion of money on the one hand and 
personal rights on the other; and, owing to the 
flood of light which has been poured in upon the 
public mind in this country, humanity has achiev- 
ed a partial victory. But how painfully visible 
have been the contortions and writhing of the de- 
mon of money and his worshippers! We have but 
to examine critically the laws of any country, to 
find stamped upon them the presiding genius of 
money; as if entitled, “ Laws enacted to protect, 
secure, and regulate money.’ Let us, in illustra- 
tion, examine the law of slander and libel. Our 
first impression would be, most certainly, that this 
law was made to vindicate character, which poets, 
being ignorant of law, have spoken of as the 
“jewel of the soul.” And one, in the vagaries of 
an aerial flight, has made a terrible perversion of 
the spirit of legislation, thus: 

. Who steals my purse, ateals trash, 


: But he who robs me of my good name. 
those claimants and of our Government. A new Taken ot enriches fag , 
convention or treaty, for the examination of the But poor indeed.” 
remainder of the claims, was concluded at Mexico, Which, being™paraphrased agreeably to the 


April 30th, 1843. The American Senate ratified 
it, with two amendments. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has never deigned to inform ours, whether 
it would or would not agree to those amendments. 


Hence it appears, that while we had claims 


some of them of twenty years’ standing, and many 
of them undoubtedly just, she had only a claim 
upon us of recent origin, and that evidently un- 
just. And yet she had the hardihood, after once 
accepting an offer to negotiate upon all subjects 
in dispute, to recede from it, and insist upon mak- 
ing her unfounded claims the only subject of treaty, 
while our just claims should remain in abeyance. 
I believe there is no instance in history of a pow- 
erful nation submitting to such pretensions. At 
the time they were set up, we had on hand the 
unsettled controversy with England respecting 
to the offer of 
Mexico, to negotiate in reference to Texas alone, 


Oregon. Had Mr. Polk accede 


I doubt not that those who now condemn the war 


as one made for the support of slavery, would have 
thought, and said, that he had made the concession 
out of regard to the interests 6f slavery; that he 
was fearful of an alliance between England and 
Mexico, and the employment of colored troops 
from the West Indies in conjunction with the 
Mexicans; and that the interests and rights of the 
claimants upon Mexico, who are mostly Northern 
men, had been shamefully sacrificed by a South- 
ern President, in order to guard the slaveholders 


against the dangers of such a war. 


On a careful examination of the facts and the 
correspondence, I see no reason to doubt the entire 


sincerity of the professions of a desire for peace 


made by President Polk. I think, however, it 
would have been better for him not to have 
adopted the recommendation made by Gen. Tay- 
lor, in his letter of October 4, 1845, to move th¢ 
troops from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, as a 
means of facilitating a settlement; yet, in adopt- 
ing it, more than three months afterwards, I see 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Polk was governed 
by any bad motive, nor can I deny that the reasons 
I would 
have preferred, however, that the President should 
have thrown the responsibility upon Congress, 
and that that body, notwithstanding our unparal- 
leled forbearance, should have forborne somewhat 
longer, and furnished additional proofs of the ex- 
traordinary moderation of this country in its in- 
Yet, considering 
the unreasonableness and infatuation of the Mex- 
icans, I do not think it likely that such forbear- 
ance would have prevented, though it might have 


in support of the measure were strong. 


tercourse with other nations. 


delayed, the war. 


It is common for some people to speak of this as 
a peculiarly unjust war; yet I have not found 
ene of them able to designate any war of invasion, 
in the whole range of history, that they could 
themselves pronounce a more just one ; or to de- 
signate any powerful nation that they think would 
have forborne longer than the United States have 


done. 


There are many reasons for regretting the ex- 
istence of the war; but it affords some consolation 
to believe that the amount of blood shed in it is 
not much greater than,that shed in the same pe- 
riod in the civil broils of the Mexicans, and the 


incursions of the Indians into the Mexican dis- 
tricts, left unprotected and deprived of arms, lest 
the people might use them to regain their liber- 
ties; that the result will probably be the intro- 
duction of a better Government, freer trade, and 
more civilization, into Mexico; that if this Gov- 
ernment acquirg’ territory, such territory will 
enjoy more freedom of religion and of the press, 
and will be settled more rapidly ; and that, ifslaves 
are allowed to be transferred to the acquired ter- 
ritory, the transfer will not increase the number 
of but will place them in a climate more 
to their constitutions, where there is less 
of color, and more facility for emanci- 






a portion of slaves from the Northern slaveholding 
States, render the speedy emancipation of the re- 
mainder more practicable and more probable. 


In conclusion, I will notice, or repeat, some of 


the errors into which the violent censurers of the 
war have fallen, They are found in the assertions : 
1, That Mexico ever had aright to Texas; 2, That 
Texas in 1835 was a “province” of Mexico ; 3, That 
the Texans, instead of Santa Anna, were rebels ; 
4. That the registance of Texas to the usurper was 
prompted principally by a desire to perpetuate 
slavery; 5. That the Government of the United 
States did not remain neutral in the contest; 6. 

Texas was annexed with a view to perpetu- 
ate slavery; 7, That the tendency of annexation 
will be to tuate that institution; 8. That, 
whatever the motive, Mexico had any right to 
2omplain of the measure ; 9. That Mexico did not 
accept the ition to treat on all subjects in 
dispute; 10. That the negotiation was prevented 
from going on by a dispute as to whether our ne- 
goth shake be called a “commissioner” or a 
plenipotentiary, instead of whether he should be 
confined to the new claim of Mexico upon us, pass- 
ing by our old claims on her; 11. That our claims 


upon her are mere deits, instead of demands for | without 





; and will, meaty the withdrawal of 


spirit of modern law, would read thus: 


“ Who robs me of my good name, takes trash, 
Such trash as poet’s dreams are made of; 
But he who steals my well-filled purse, 
Steals the life-preserver of my soul, 

] And makes me poor and miserable indeed.” 


What is the boasted law of slander and libel? 
What does it protect? Does it throw an impen- 
etrable shield between the innocent man and the 
base assassin of character? Does it thunder its 
anathemas against him who would rob an upright 
heart of its name of purity? No; it protects and 
throws its broad shield around the “almighty dol- 
lar!” It lives and breathes upon the incense from 
the altar of gold. It executes its vengeance upon 
him who injures my credit and prevents me from 
accumulating money. But what redress does it 
offer me for the basest slander—for impeaching 
my truth and veracity—for blasting my reputa- 
? | tion in any way, other than accusing me of hay- 
? | ing committed some infamous crime, on conviction 
of which, technically, I should be subject to im- 
prisonment? None whatever, unless I can show 
that somebody in consequence thereof had refused 
to credit me, or that in some way I had suffered 
pecuniary damage. The most virtuous and re- 
spectable woman in the community may be repre- 
sented as the most abandoned in private character, 
and where is her remedy in the law? Why, the 
only question is, has she lost the society or friend- 
ship of any person, by which a pecuniary damage 
has accrued? The question is not asked, as a pri- 
mary one, Has her character been injured, or do 
the community regard her virtue and purity of 
? | character with less sanctity? No; in the eye of 
the law, character is worth nothing, save as it is 
connected with money. Where the stander is ac- 
tionable in itself, such as imputing some infamous 
crime, the statute does not require proof of pecu- 
niary damage, as it is then presumed, and thus es- 
tablishing the fact clearly that money is its basis, 
and that a loss of money must in all cases be prov- 
ed or presumed, before you have any grounds for 
the action. It may be doubtful in the minds of 
legislators what should be the penalty for slander ; 
but it will be seen, on a moment’s reflection, that 
to make money the basis of action is to elevate 
luere above character—above man himself. The 
ancient Egyptians meted out the same punishment 
to the slanderer which would have been visited 
upon the slandered person if he hadeen guilty 
of the crime imputed to him—thus holding the 
base accuser equally guilty as if he had committed 
the crime of which he accuses another. This 
certainly shows, however faulty it may be es- 
teemed, a higher estimation of the value and dig- 
nity of human character than does this age of 
boasted civilization, with its money worship. It 
is equally true of nearly all our penal laws, that 
money is their foundation principle. Go intoany 
of our courts where a criminal has been arraign- 
ed, and even proved or plead guilty of assault and 
battery, petit larceny, &c., and the first questions 
you will hear propounded by the magistrate to the 
prisoner are—Have you got ny money? How 
much of a fine can you pay? The impression left 
upon a stranger would be, that the object of the 
court was to see how much money could be squeez- 
ed out of criminals, And it often’ becomes a matter 
of personal interest to the magistrate to know 
fron what source his fees are coming. 


———_>——_- 
For the National Era. 
THE ECONOMICAL VIEW. 


Rock Creek Post Orricr, 
Cedar County, Iowa, March 16, 1847. 

Mr. Epitor: I am unable to subscribe for a 
paper of any kind; but I have the ability to 
write, and I wish to do something to promote the 
enterprise in which you are engaged by contrib- 
uting to your columns. 

Though I have never been associated with anti- 
slavery men, I have long felt.a deep interest in 
the subject of slavery. But with the strongest 
conviction that slavery is morally wrong, and per- 
nicious in all its influences, yet, as things now are 
in this country, if I were a negro, I should rather 
be a slave than to be free, and should rather be 
free in the slave States than in the free States; 
for slaves have friends who at least wish«them 
good health and long life; and though it is ne- 
cessary in the slave States to render the situation 
of free negroes as wretched as possible, yet there 
free negroes have companions, and enjoy the 
pleasures: of society. But in the free States, ne-) 
.| groes are outcasts. Law, fashion, and prejudice, 
are against them. Many hate even to see them. 
They cannot mix with society, and there is little 
to prompt them to well doing. Consequently, if 
I were a slaveholder, I would not immediately 
manumit my slaves; yet I would immediately do 
all I could to bring about such a state of things in 
the country, that slaves might be manumitted with 
profit to themselves and profit to the community ; 
and this I think is the duty of all. 

, I formed the opinion 
that slavery could bo dusareyed in this country 
i any man’s income or any 





the restoration of property by shameless | man’s capital a cent a to this int I will con- 
robbery ; and, 12, That Mexico came to. j fine myself at rent ue 
ment of all our and delayed their payment | ‘Slaves are lazy, as well they may be. They 





ility. Though these state- 





swing the hoe to avoid the lash, and care not tow 
slow they swing it, One freeman, enlivened by 
ill do more than three slav 





true, that they do more work—as much more as 
they live better; so that slaveholders pay slaves, 
in proportion to what they do, as great wages as 
men in the free States pay their laborers. If this 
is not true, it is an approximation to the truth, and 
so far it should have weight. But there are con- 
siderations which go to show that this is coming 
short of the truth, or that free labor is cheaper 
than slave labor. According to the 77th number 
of the Edinburgh Review, a Mr. Steel, an exten- 
sive slaveholder in the West Indies, about forty 
years ago made an experiment upon this subject. 
First, he offered a bounty for eztra labor, and 
found that it put new life into his slaves. Next, 
he offered’ a reward for a certain kind of labor, in 
which only a few of his slaves hitherto had ever 
been engaged, because they said they were unable 
to do it, and he found them all able and willing 
to go forward. Ultimately, he gave them their 
liberty, and employed them upon wages; and the 
result was, that the income of his plantation was 
three times greater after he had liberated his 
slaves than it was before. 

It is generally thought that there is a vast 
amount of property invested in slaves, which must 
be sacrificed if slavery is done away. This opin- 
ion is very natural; yet I think that it is entirely 
unfounded, and, any how, that the sacrifice of 
property would not be one tenth part as large as 
is generally supposed. It is not pretended that 
an individual in a slave State can liberate his 
slaves without a sacrifice of property; but it can 
be done by the State at large, without diminish- 
ing the property of any man a cent. The reason 
is, slavery is an encumbrance upon real estate; 
‘ind, consequently, its removal would increase the 
value of real estate to the amount at least of the 
capital now invested in slaves. ‘To illustrate this 
point: suppose there is a farm for sale in a slave 
State, worth forty thousand dollars, and you buy 
it. But, in order to yield you profit, you must 
have slaves to till it. Say, then, that you lay out 
another forty thousand dollars for slaves. You 
must now pay them for their labor by supporting 
them ; and you find that the whole, together, yields 
you the interest of eighty thousand dollars. Here, 
then, are three things: first you buy your farm, 
and then your laborers, and then you pay them 
for their work by supporting them. Now, if the 
State where your farm is were not a slave State, 
you would not be under the necessity of buying 
your laborers. You need only buy your farm, and 
then pay for the work which is done upon it. But 
the farm would yield you the interest of eighty 
thousand dollars, and, consequently, it would be 
worth eighty thousand dollars; that is, it would 
be worth just as much as you gave for the farm 
and the slaves together. Slavery, then, is an en- 
cumbrance upon the soil, or it diminishes the 
value of the soil just so much as the slaves cost 
who labor upon it; and, consequently, the remo- 
val of slavery would increase the value of land to 
the same amount; and this is true of real estate 
of every kind. The removal of slavery, then, 
would not diminish the amount of property in a 
State. It would only change it from one shape to 
another. 

It may be objected, that the removal of slavery 
would operate to the injury of those whose prop- 
erty consisted principally in slaves. I answer, 
that, generally speaking, 2 man will hold slaves 
nearly in proportion to his real estate; for they 
naturally go together, as neither of them are prof- 
itable when separated. Moreover, the removal of 
slavery should be gradual. If a law should be 
passed, that after ten years all females should be 
free as they arrive at eighteen years of age, it 
would at least be forty years before free labor 
could be easily obtained ; and, consequently, those 
who had surplus slaves would have a chance to 
sell them to those who own real estate on which 
to employ them. True, slaves would gradually 
diminish in value; but, the removal of the system 
being foreseen, the whole concern would regulate 
itself, gnd would operate as equally as any tax or 
duty ever did or ever can; and it would not di- 
minish the property or the income of any man a 
cent; and, for reasons not here mentioned, it 
would contribute essentially to the benefit of every 
man. I would not wrong any man; but if slave- 
holders will not be injured in any way by the re- 
moval of slavery, they are not entitled to any com- 
pensation for the loss of their slaves. No doubt, 
many honestly think that they ought to be com- 
pensated. M. B. C. 


cod hebbibciataats 
For the National Era 
NO CASTE IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


We have been lately reading “ The Christmas 
Holydays in Rome,” by the Rey. W. Ingraham 
Kip—a work which we perceive has been lately 
republished in London, and received high com- 
mendation in the literary circles, for its rich and 
classical tone. Having been struck with the fol- 
lowing passage, showing the absence of caste in 
in the Church of Rome, we send it for insertion, 
Mr. Kip is, we understand, a minister of the 
Episcopal church, and therefore an impartial 
witness : 


“In the evening we went tg the chapel of the 
Propaganda, which, by the Way, is not open to 
ladies except on this single day. This institution 
is celebrated throughout the world, as the one 
where missionaries are educated for all heathen 
lands. The Armenian Bishop—a venerable look- 
ing man, With a long white beard—was present at 
the service, which was the ordinary vespers. 
The students, about eighty in number, were ranged 
on the two sides of the chapel, and presented a 
strange mixture of all nations and colors. I count- 
ed among them five Chinese and two Africans. 
Yet here they all sat side by side, without any 
distinction, singing together the praises of their 
common Lord. Surely, it must be acknowledged, 
that in this respect Rome carries out her own 
catholic principles, and declares, not only in words, 
but by her actions, that ‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” She recognises no distinctions 
of climate or country in the house of God. We 
had just before, as we entered the door of the 
chapel, witnessed a similar evidence of this cath- 
olic spirit. An old man, black as possible, in a 
clerical dress, was getting into a carriage. He 
was assisted by two priests, who, with many bows 
and demonstrations of respect, were taking leave of 
him. I afterwards learned that he was an Abys- 
sinian priest, who, having spent the greater part of 
his life in missionary labors in his own country, 
had now returned to die at Rome. 

The chanting at the chapel this evening was 
without any pretensions to the character of fine 
musio, yet there was something to me very inspir- 
ing in the sound. Perhaps it arose in part from 
the fact, that I knew what they were singing— 
only the pure words of inspiration, which two 
thousand years ago were sung on the mountains 
and among the valleys of Judea, and had ever 
since been the sacred hymns of the Christian 
church. They were the regular vesper psalms 
for the evening, in the rich and picturesque lan- 
guage of the Vulgate, where the orientalism of 
Scripture is blended up with such curious felicity 
with the idiom of the Latin. The chanting, was 
antiponal—the forty students ranged on one side 
singing the first verse, and immediately those on 
the other side taking up the strain, and singing 
the second. In the middle of the chapel stood a 
high lecturn, and, when each psalm was ended, 
seven or eight students, among whom were two 
Chinese, left their places and gathered around it, 
to lead the singing of the Gloria Patri, in which 
the whole assembly on both sides joined. The or- 
gan was pealing overhead as an accompaniment, 
and when I heared the deep-toned sound of so many 
manly voices, chanting the rich Latin words, and 
saw the upturned faces of those who stood about 
tle lecturn, I felt that it was indeed a solemn and 
impressive service. Widely as we might differ on 
many points, here at least was a common ground. 
The words they sang were the heritage of each 
branch alike of the Christian church, and, if ut- 
tered with a true heart fervently, might well raise 
them above the cares of this lower world, to the 
same lofty devotion which elevated the spirit of the 
kingly poet, when he indited these sublime strains.” 
pp. 133, 134. : 


INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 
AND LIVER POOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 
of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th,of every month. 
‘om Phil ia to eee, 2 
tne xs Cope, Capt. F. H. Miercken—February 25, June 
Soranah, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 
vem 
a yn Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem- 
Wyomin, » (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 
, January 25. 
From Livatpont to Philadelphia, 
— Gew)) Capt. E. ley—January 12, May 12. Sep- 
aes Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo 
Ww; (new,) C J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 1 
orate te) sgh seas 


Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—A\ August 
2. a ‘apt. pril 12, Augus 
Og~ These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 


spacivus and t cabins, and com! ev to 
render i ae aoe expeditious comteniee™ Res ue 


pevecoenfper «anal stores of the best kind, and sail 
% advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
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they have also on : of all kinds; also, 

Sa 
mn 2. A. & J.B. OT. 


Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimon Phrenolo, i 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mr.’ F owler’s hor 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 
“a Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 

ombe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man, Ele. 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health 
Library of Health, Young Wife og Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, roung Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &e. 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec. 
tures to Young Men, &e. 

Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burieigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum- 
ner’s Peace Oration ; Jackson on Peage; Dods's Lectures on 
Mesmerism ; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconst}- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument; S\q- 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation in the 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnam’s desi. 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Coukery ; yarj- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho. 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tan; Illustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Pub. 
lishers’ prices. 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers at y 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 


TNO THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. STANFORD, Southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Baltimore, kee},s 

constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s aud Ties, $1.12 1 2. 

Tian Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 


INDOW SHADES—Gegonce Fayavux has removed 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 








and Baltimore strects, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to auy 


other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &e. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. “ae April 22. 
eg ae B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselior 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, panc- 
tually attended to. an. 28. 


SPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors a 


Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


W H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

O¢y~ All professional business promptly attended to. 

Feb. 4.—6t* 
| gee HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut st 

south side, between Seventh and Eighth streets, Philu 

delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for La- 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and break fast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate chrrges. ‘Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the house, 

o¢F Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet- 
ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

arch L1.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor. 


J HALL, Designerygnd Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 
e opposite the Eu House, Baltimore.—Drawings ot 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terna for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 

Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22 

RK. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, und Practitione: 

of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt surest, Dabtienete, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 

April 22. 

OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st., 
Sirst door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. April 22—ly 
OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Amiersi 
Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principal 

This is a select family school, possessing every advantage 
of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 
from eight years of age and upward, till thoronghly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuition, wash- 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payable 
semi-annually in advance. The summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica- 
tion to the Priucipal. 

The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey. A. M. Colton, at a late examination : 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Rev. Mr. 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annual 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish to 
be understood as using no formal or unmeaning language 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seen 
and learned of the instruction and government of the school, 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurate 
and thorough. The pupil is made to understand the princi- 

les, while he is required to be familiar with the details. 

‘arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to ‘be spent in learning what 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, or, 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed a 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fash- 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schools, is 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it deserves 
We caunot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, in 
the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether from 
its immediate influuence on the minds and hearts of the pu- 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improve- 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it held 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country. 

“We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic ar- 
rangements, and declare our belief that it is, what it purports 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of home 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits of 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are secured to as great an extent as they well can 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 
have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris- 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 
recommend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 

“EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
“WILLIAM 8S. TYLER. 
March 25. “A. M. COLTON. 


TS LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 or 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for 2; 25 copies 
for $1, &e. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 
i, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 

constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar- 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnatt, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upen 
their late improvements, some of which have never before 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted 

REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; C. 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. an. 21. 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholegale 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent tna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &c. 
Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 


April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 


IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 7. 


YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscr'- 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs, Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi’h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subseriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan.7 ~ ROBERT TAYLOR. 


Pasa’ & KIRMAN’S new Leather und Finding 
Store, No. 239 Main street, west side, second door below 
the Galt Hause, Cincinnati. F. & K, have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a guod assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Moroceo, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts; 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting; 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tack*, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. Jan. 7. 


PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPO i 
awarded the gold and silver medals; four first premiums, °™ 
two h honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, ae 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatl 


ever exhibited. ; 
isite style, without regard to weather. 
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Walnut, and 176 Main street; Springs, Broadw2y ; 
Panis, Vieille Rue du ‘Temple; verpool, 32 Church 
street. ‘ Jan. 7. 





ae FRANKLIN HOUSE, No. 105 Chestnut street, b« 
tween Third and i 

D. K. MINOR, of New York, Proprietor: 

M. IN, of Phila., 2 Assist- 





fs JAS. 
March 18, GEO, P, HAM, of Boston, § ants. 
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